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¢ ws staunchest optimism would not have 
dared to foretell, when we recorded 
victory in Europe in our spring number, that 
in this our next issue we should be giving 
thanks for victory also in the Far East, and for 
complete triumph throughout the world of 
our cause in the Second Great War. Between 
1939 and 1944 the mills of God ground slowly 
but surely, then they gathered speed as well as 
certitude, and since May they have raced. It 
remains now to be seen whether the Allies, who 
have saved themselves by their exertions, can 
save civilization in the years to come by their 
example. 


* * * 


An event in the history of English art was 
the strikingly successful production at Sadler’s 
Wells during the summer of Peter Grimes. Here 
an English composer and an English poet, 
interpreted by English singers and instrumen- 
talists, achieved what is infrequent on the 
Continent, and with few precedents in Eng- 
land, an opera not unlikely to take permanent 
place in the limited international repertoire of 
that commodity. That a finished operatic 
masterpiece should have been produced by a 
comparatively young Englishman, as it were 
out of a hat, is almost as startling as the dazz- 
ling perfection of Mr. Benjamin Britten’s score, 
and also the fact that the Reverend George 
Crabbe (of all people) should have made a 
posthumous name for himself in the opera- 
house. Having arrived there Crabbe brought 
England and nothing but England with him, 
for “To think of Crabbe is to think of England. 
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He never left our shores. He was a clergyman 
of the English Church. His Christian name 
was that of our national saint.’ Nor does Mr. 
Britten divest the English story, as Verdi could 
scarcely help doing in Falstaff, of any of its 
English essence. The only element other than 
English village life as lived in the Suffolk 
village which composer and poet express is 
that of England’s special domain—the sea. 
Have the salt tang, the menace, turmoil, and 
restless grandeurs of the ocean ever been more 
vividly portrayed in music than in the crash 
and swirl of Mr. Britten’s orchestration? 


* * * 


It has been said that other countries have 
climates and only England has weather. Our 
unique possession has of late been so atrocious 
that one wonders if the idea that gunfire, . 
bombs, wireless, and atomic explosions affect 
weather adversely is not merely an old wives’ 
notion. If warfare has this ill effect, the sooner 
the Clerk of the Weather is demobilized and 
encouraged to a sunnier and more peaceful 
frame of mind the better for our nation, which 
has had for so long to endure his malice in 
addition to the malice of her enemies. 


* * 


The influence of money on literature, of 
royalties on the lives and tempers of authors, 
which Dr. H. V. Routh made an under- 
lying theme in his lecture to the Association 
on 28 September, is an aspect of letters too 
rarely treated, probably through a squeamish 
fear of the subject appearing sordid. Actually 


| 
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this subject is no more sordid than life itself: 
literature which is not based on real life is 
never of first-rate importance, and the greatest 
literature is fashioned from the very web and 
woof of life itself. Dr. Routh administered a 
healthy corrective to the precious and super- 


sensitive, and elevated his address by facing us 
with the reality that an author no less than a 
solicitor or grocer must earn his living. If a 
work of genius, often capriciously, results, we 
should be duly grateful both to the author and 
to Nature. G. B. 


THE LATER POETRY OF T. S. ELIOT 


The Four Quartets, and their relationship to his earlier work 
By HERMANN PESCHMANN 


ECAUSE I do not hope to turn | 
Desiring this man’s gift and that man’s 


scope 
I no longer strive to strive towards such things, 
wrote Mr. Eliot in Ash Wednesday as slowly, 
painfully he revealed his personal escape and 
withdrawal from the false values of modern 
civilization and the degradation of our Waste 
Land. And he has not since turned—either 
aside or back. Ash Wednesday was an escape 
through the way proclaimed in The Waste 
Land—the way of Self-surrender, Sympathy, 
and Self-control, in all its fullness. But it con- 
tained no positive doctrines. Mr. Eliot be- 
lieved our whole maladjustment was spiritual: 
that we had gone astray because no longer 
attuned to hear the voice of God. As the poet 
escaped, turning his back on recurrent tempta- 
tion, his highest aspiration was absolute sur- 
render to the Divine Will—an offering to God 
of the self to be used when once that self was at 
peace within: 
Teach us to care and not to care 
Teach us to sit still 

is its highest plea. 

Marina and a few satiric poems apart, the 
next production, The Rock, can hardly be con- 
sidered significant in the line of Mr. Eliot’s 
developing thought, for it is an admitted piece 
of special pleading, a modern religious drama 
of which the avowed, and successful, intention 
was to raise funds for the rebuilding of a 
church. Nevertheless, that such a project 
should come from one of the leading poets of 
the day is in itself significant, and the play 


embodied, inevitably, certain beliefs. It re- 
jected all mere mass reform— 


There is no hope for those who march in step 


—and advanced one degree from the passivity 
of Ash Wednesday in its frequent appeals for 


‘Light’—light by which the soul might work | 


out its own salvation. Less deeply than in The 
Waste Land, but quite as deliberately, Eliot 
abjures all the superficial and feverish pleasures 
of a mechanized civilization. But only the 
Choruses have special relevance to the later 
work. 

The depersonalizing of his own problems, 
the quest of the Objective Correlative, is taken 
up again in his next play, Murder in the Cathe- 
dral. The central figure, Becket, beset by 
temptations each more subtle than its prede- 
cessor, overcomes the most insidious of all—to 
seek self-glorification in martyrdom—by what 
is only a return, though in a more intellectua- 
lized form, to the passive acquiescence of Ash 
Wednesday. Becket is martyred, but not for self- 
glorification: he stays to fulfil his episcopal 
duties, and though he realizes death is the 
likely end it is not self-sought but accepted as 
life would be accepted—a part of the Divine 


With The Family Reunion we find Mr. Eliot 
has taken a great step forward, some of its 
themes being particularly relevant to a study 
of The Four Quartets, one of which, Burnt 
Norton, long preceded it. In the first place the 
poet no longer confines his drama to a purely 
Christian orbit of interpretation. This alleged 
opponent of modern scientific research has 
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here made full use of the theories of the Vien- 
nese psychologists, subtly entwining them on 
the Greek framework of the Eumenides of 
Aeschylus. 

The play extends the theme of personal 
responsibility by suggesting how one genera- 
tion may have to expiate the sins of a preceding 
one: 

We have suffered far more than a personal 
loss— 
We have lost our way in the dark 


—a point not without contemporary applica- 
bility. But there is another, and difficult, 
theme interwoven with this—Dunne’s theory 
of a Serialistic Universe, that all time is one. 
J. B. Priestley has tried to utilize this theme in 
several dramas, especially in Johnson Over 
Jordon and I Have Been Here Before, but has 
adapted and simplified the theories of Dunne 
and Ouspensky in these plays, leaving some- 
thing of their complexities for his autobio- 
graphy, Midnight in the Desert. Mr. Eliot has not 
simplified them; he has stated and partially 
interpreted them, making the action depend 
upon theirapprehension. Inaword, Priestley’s 
approach has been logical, Eliot’s poetic. 

It was a theme that had already attracted 
him in Burnt Norton (written some time prior to 
1936 because included in Collected Poems, 1910- 
1935, though not published separately till 1941) 
where, indeed, we shall see it is the leit motif. 
In the poem it is a subjective conception; in 
the play it is objective and dramatic, but none 
the less persistent, as random quotation reveals 
e.g. the hint of foreknowledge in the eternal 
mind: 

O God, man, the things that are going to 
happen 
Have already happened; 


all Time an everlasting Now: 

I am afraid of all that has happened, and of all 
that is to come; 

Of the things to come that sit at the door, as if 
they had been there always. 

And the past is about to happen, and the future 
was long since settled; 

and, above all, the explication of the inter- 

section of time cycles: 
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There are hours when there seems to be no past 
or future, 

Only a present moment of pointed light 

When you want to burn. . . 


—the focal point where ‘three dreams cross’ 
(Ash Wednesday); but the resignation of that 
poem is no longer sufficient: we are no longer 
to ‘sit still’: 
To rest in our own suffering 
Is evasion of suffering. We must learn to 
suffer more. 


The poet is clear at last of the Waste Land; he 
has arrived 


Somewhere on the other side of despair, 
dazed and, at first, only half convinced: 


You bring me news 
Of a door that opens at the end of a corridor, 
Sunlight and singing; when I had felt sure 
That every corridor only led to another, 
Or to a blank wall, 


but emerging at last into a new world of 
intense clarity of perception—a world indepen- 
dent of space and time and unfettered by 
external circumstances: 


Look, I do not know why, 

I feel happy for a moment, as if I had come 
home. 

It is quite irrational, but now 

I feel quite happy, as if happiness 

Did not consist in getting what one wanted 

Or in getting rid of what can’t be got rid of 

But in a different vision. This is like an end. 


In his next poem, East Coker, identity of end 
and beginning is established . . . and we are in 
the mystical world of St. John of the Cross. 
It may appear that undue space has been 
taken up in analysing poems and plays preced- 
ing the main subject of this study, The Four 
Quartets; but this has been done deliberately to 
set them in right perspective. It would seem 
that much of the criticism of them is invali- 
dated because they are not clearly envisaged in 
the whole corpus of Mr. Eliot’s work. If they 
were we should hear less of such charges 
levelled at the poet as ‘reactionary’, ‘defeatist’, 
and the latest, for which we are dubiously in- 
debted to Mr. George Orwell, ‘Pétainist’. I 
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Over the strained time-ridden faces 
Distracted from distraction by distraction 
Filled with fancies and empty of meaning. 


shall try, therefore, to show how the later 
poetry has evolved clearly, logically, and un- 
deviatingly from the early work; how the seed 
of Little Gidding was sown in The Waste Land; 
how there is continual and systematic develop- 
ment and growth. 

With Burnt Norton Mr. Eliot wrote the first of 
four projected poems of self-analysis and self- 
synthesis. It expounds the theme that there is 
neither past nor future—that all Time is an 
unending present. Within the setting of the 
old, deserted Gloucestershire manor of Burnt 
Norton, Mr. Eliot’s own past and that of his 
ancestors are seen as a single entity recurring 
or, together with his future, already definitively 
completed in a perpetual ‘Now’. Time is seen 
sub specie aeternitatis, and at once a moral con- 
cept enters into the Time theory: 


If all time is eteznally present 
All time is unredeemable. 


The mind—the personal and the ancestral 
mind—is full of strange echoes, echoes of things 
fulfilled and unfulfilled, their place now for 
ever fixed (see Murder in the Cathedral) in an 
eternal action. But the mind can retain only a 
few of these memories, and retain them only 
fragmentarily— 
. - - human kind 


Cannot bear very much reality. 


Here on earth we perceive but the conflict of 
opposites—‘Garlic and sapphires in the mud’; 
but in the timeless world all conflicts are 
resolved, 


. reconciled among the stars. 


To apprehend this resolution of conflict calls 
for absolute surrender of the mind and will, for 


The inner freedom from the practical desire, 
The release from action and suffering, release 
from the inner 
And the outer compulsion, yet surrounded 
By a grace of sense, a white light still and 
moving. 
In our temporal world, this ‘place of disaffec- 
tion’, we see, by contrast, only 
In a dim light. ._ . 
Only a flicker 


For a clearer conception of reality we must 
descend by the Mystic Way 
Into the world of perpetual solitude . . . 
Internal darkness, 


where salvation lies 


not in movement 
But abstention from movement; 


where, in Dante’s words beloved of Mr. Eliot, 
In la sua voluntade é nostra pace. The step onwards 
when that reality has once been apprehended 
is shown, as I have said, in The Family Reunion; 
and indeed, Burnt Norton and that play fall 
almost as closely together as does the poem 
with the other Quartets. Although, like them, 
Burnt Norton obviously deals obliquely with 
Mr. Eliot’s ‘roots’, it precedes them by at least. 
five years, for East Coker did not appear till 
1940. The other three are far more personal 
poems than Burnt Norton. In them we no longer 
have to deal mainly with a theory of timeless- 
ness and its moral implications; that is there, 
too, but it is not the mainspring. 

East Coker opens with a passage, echoing 
Ecclesiastes, on the cyclic rhythm of life: 

. .. there is a time for building 
And a time for living and for generation. 


All things pass and are gathered into the even- 
ing’s peace in this old Somerset village of Mr. 
Eliot’s forebears: 
In a warm haze the sultry light 
Is absorbed, not refracted, by grey stone. 
The dahlias sleep in the empty silence. 
Wait for the early owl. 


Then from the rhythm of the present we sink 
simply and easily into the rhythm of the past 
and mingle with the men and women who 
lived here in Elizabeth’s time—the change 
denoted in the stately archaism of the diction; 
then once again, with equal felicity, we are back 
in the present: that past and present are one is 
no longer stated but revealed, and the cycle of 
life, without beginning or end, is seen only as a 
process of continual renewal: 
Late roses filled with early snow. 
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Suddenly, however, all this symbolism itself 

seems wrong to the poet; it is putting a shadow 

between reality and its interpretation: 

A periphrastic study in a worn-out poetical 
fashion, 

Leaving one still with the intolerable wrestle 

With words and meanings. 


A fine soul-searching passage follows: only 
reality counts, and reality is not to be confused 
with empirical knowledge. He finds no con- 
solation in the wisdom of age, but only fears its 
folly : 

The only wisdom we can hove to acquire 

Is the wisdom of humility: humility is endless. 


In that spirit he writes the key passage of the 
poem—the beautiful lines beginning ‘I said to 
my soul, be still . ...’ and ending in a series of 
paradoxes which echo those of the Gospel. 
The fourth section epitomizes the universal 
spiritual malaise and our wavering and self- 
deception about it: 
The whole earth is our hospital . . . 
In spite of which we like to think 
That we are sound, substantial flesh and 
blood; 
but the image of Christ crucified will not let the 
imagination rest, and so 
Again, in spite of that, we call this Friday good. 
Then from the general loss Mr. Eliot returns to 
the particular and laments his own 
Twenty years largely wasted, the years of 
Ventre deux guerres, 
and proceeds to turn one of those rare shafts of 
light on a poet wrestling in the throes of com- 
position. Yet perhaps this struggle is itself 
empty vanity: 
- perhaps neither gain nor loss. 


For us, there i is only the trying. The rest is 


not our business. 


The wheel has come full circle: 


Home is where one starts from. As we grow 
older 

The world becomes stranger, the pattern more 
complicated 

Of dead and living; 
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and 


Love is most nearly itself 

When here and now cease to matter... 

We must be still and still moving 

Into another intensity 

For a further union, a deeper communion 

Through the dark cold and the empty deso- 
lation, 

The wave cry, the wind cry, the vast waters 

Of the petrel and the porpoise. In my end is 
my beginning. 


It is a remarkable poem—the most remark- 
able Mr. Eliot has written up to this time—and 
touches depths not plumbed in either the agony 
of The Waste Land or the self-surrender of Ash 
Wednesday. 

Eleven months later came The Dry Salvages. 
Ostensibly it deals with a group of rocks off the 
Massachusetts coast (from Mr. Eliot’s English 
ancestors we have passed to his New England 
ones) and opens with the poet’s musings on 
river and sea: 

The river is within us, the sea all about us, 


and the time theme emerges once more, where 

The tolling bell 

Measures time not our time, 
unhurried 

Ground swell. ... 

The second part begins with a deep-felt 
lament for the fisher-folk, doomed always -to 
struggle and danger and nearly always to an 
ultimate sea-death. Later in the poem the 
Blessed Virgin is asked to pray for these sym- 
bols of suffering humanity of the past, present, 
and future; but for the moment the poet is 
blind to everything except this seemingly end- 
less procession of woe: 

There is no end of it, the voiceless wailing, 

No end to the withering of withered flowers, 

To the movement of pain that is painless and 
motionless ; 

yet he knows there is a reality beyond this 

devolution towards suffering and death: 


It seems, as one becomes older, 
That the past has another pattern, and ceases 
to be a mere sequence; 


and he speaks of “The moments of happiness’ 


rung by the 
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(identified with ‘the sudden illumination’) and 
the ‘moments of agony’, both being permanent 
‘with such permanence as time has’, and that 
we see this much more clearly in the lives of 
those dear to us than in our own ‘For our own 
past is covered by the currents of action’. 

Yet while the past is always accumulative 
each phase of it has its own entity; and Mr. 
Eliot goes a step further: we, in our own bodies, 
our own psyche, are never the same at succes- 
sive moments: the personality that commits a 
fault or achieves a virtuous act is never the 
‘same as that which laments or rejoices over it— 


Fare forward, you who think that you are 
voyaging; 

You are not those who saw the harbour 

Receding, or those who will disembark 


—and our acts for good or ill fructify in the 
lives of others. It is the thesis over again of The 
Family Reunion—our expiation of accumulative 
ancestral sin. Then follows the plea for inter- 
cession, beside which is set the picture of our 
continual attempts to shun reality. Man ever 
seeks the feverish and temporal distraction 
from the business of responsible living, in forms 
varying from such complete escapism as 
palmistry and fortunes in tea-cups to popular 
catchwords of half-understood experiments in 
psychology; but he remains unsatisfied, for 


. . . to apprehend 
The point of intersection of the timeless 
With time, is an occupation for the saint— 
No occupation either, but something given 
And taken, in a lifetime’s death in love, 
Ardour and selflessness and self-surrender ; 


and yet again, like a recurrent rhythm in 
Mr. Eliot’s thought, comes the reverberations of 
‘What the Thunder Said’ in The Waste Land, 
of Self-surrender, Sympathy, and Self-control. 
At present we can only see our route dimly 
along the way of salvation—‘only hints and 
guesses’ by which we faintly apprehend the 
meaning of the Incarnation, wherein 
. .. the past and future 

Are conquered, and reconciled. 

. .. And right action is freedom 

From past and future also. 

For most of us, this is the aim 


Never here to be realized; 
Who are only undefeated 
Because we have gone on trying. 


Because in East Coker a year earlier we had 
been already warned, ‘For us there is only the 
trying’, some people have felt disappointment, 
alleging this poem shows no advance on its pre- 
decessors in its apprehension and revelation of 
mystical experience. But that surely is because 
of failure to distinguish between the injunction 
of East Coker and the achieved certainty of a 
personal illumination in The Dry Salvages. On 
the technical side, however, there is some 
ground perhaps for disappointment. There is a 
certain wordiness about it, especially in the 
first half. It is less taut, less closely textured, 
and the separate sections do not cohere as they 
do in the other three: blemishes—and they are 
no more—which combine to make this, per- 
haps, the least successful of the four Quartets. 

If The Dry Salvages is the least satisfying, 
Little Gidding is the best. Some may feel East 
Coker disputes that place, but in its potentiality 
for interpretation on multifold planes of ex- 
perience, and in the complexity but ultimate 
clarity of its thought and sense-imagery Little 
Gidding is an advance on any of its predecessors ; 
and with the exception of its title—with which 
readers of John Inglesant will be already familiar 
—and the lines ‘Sin is Behovely . . .’, based on 
the writings of the fourteenth-century Lady 
Julian of Norwich, there are no external 
references needed; and even those lines lose 
little if we have not so much as heard of the 
Lady Julian. 

The Dry Salvages opened by showing the 
nature cycle from birth to decay; this poem 
selects a moment in that rhythm, and arrests it: 

Midwinter spring is its own season .. . 

Suspended in time; 
and soon we are made aware that it is an alle- 
gory of the spirit: 

Between melting and freezing 
The soul’s sap quivers. 
But Mr. Eliot’s allegories are seldom mere 
allegories; as a poet he loves the concrete 


symbolism of words too much for that, and the 
nature writing here is extraordinarily vivid. 
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Why, however, this peculiarly selected 
season, ‘midwinter spring’? Because there 
comes a time in the dark night of the year— 
and of the soul—when hope is suddenly 
quickened and a glimpse vouchsafed for a 
moment of potential fruition and fulfilment of 
promise: light and help on the way. And just 
as ‘midwinter spring’ is an oasis in the bleak- 
ness of nature’s winter so now this tiny chapel 
of Little Gidding in Huntingdonshire, centre in 
the seventeenth century of a small band of 
mystics under the tutelage of Nicholas Ferrar, 
beloved friend of George Herbert, stands 
to-day as an isolated symbol, a solitary touch- 
stone of spirituality amid materialistic desola- 
tion and the winter of the soul. Little Gidding 
was thus arbitrarily selected as a type, and not 
because it was unique. The poet might as 
easily have chosen Lindisfarne or Glastonbury 
as a Frenchman, according to his tempera- 
ment and belief, might have selected Lourdes 
or Port-Royal; 


But this is the nearest, in place and time, 
Now and in England, 


where the purpose of our pilgrimage may be 
fulfilled; but first we must find out what that 
purpose is, for 
what you thought you came for 
Is only a shell, a husk of meaning .. . 
Either you had no purpose 


Or the purpose is beyond the end you figured 
And is altered in fulfilment. 


The reason is that the means of achieving that 
purpose lie in the self, but the end beyond self: 


You are not here to verify, 
Instruct yourself, or inform curiosity 
Or carry report. You are here to kneel 
Where prayer has been valid. And prayer is 
more 
Than an order of words, the conscious occu- 
pation 
Of the praying mind, or the sound of the 
voice praying ; 
and only the dead can tell what prayer really 
is, for their communication. 


is tongued with fire beyond the language of 
the living. 


Then, just as the Heracleitan conception of the 
four elements is symbolized separately in the 
Quartets, where Burnt Norton stands for ‘Air’, 
East Coker for ‘Earth’, The Dry Salvages for 
‘Water’, and Little Gidding for ‘Fire’, so now the 
four are mellifluously brought together in the 
last of the poems, but brought together not as 
symbols of life but as agents of death because, 
in our spiritual apathy, we have forgotten the 
true bases on which life rests: 


Water and fire shall rot 
The marred foundations we forgot, 
Of sanctuary and choir. 


Yet there seems to be another level on which 
these stanzas may be interpreted, linking them 
with what follows, and that is to see them as 
telling of the man-made desolation of water 
and fire in the air-raids. For in the next 
section we find the scene set, just before dawn, 


Near the ending of interminable night 
At the recurrent end of the unending 


After the dark dove with the flickering tongue 
Had passed below the horizon of his homing. 


Between three districts whence the smoke arose; 


but the analogy must not be pressed for ‘the 
dark dove’ is also in clear contrast to the dove 
of the spirit in the fourth part. It is here that the 
poet meets the multiple ghost of his past selves: 


I met one walking, loitering and hurried- 
As if blown towards me... 
I caught the sudden look of some dead 
master 


Whom I had known, forgotten, half recalled, 
Both one and many; in the brown baked 
features 
The eyes of a familiar compound ghost. 


Then the idea that Time while being all one is 

yet in its separate instants unredeemable, is 

taken up again from The Dry Salvages: 

For last year’s words belong to last year’s 
language, 

And next year’s words await another voice, 

and this section ends by contrasting the de- 


structive fire of the opening lines with the refin- 
ing fire of the soul by which it is harmonized to 
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its life-purpose. The apparition of his dead 
selves vanishes, and the poet envisages the 
purpose of such memories as being 


For liberation—not less of love but expanding 
Of love beyond desire, and so liberation 
From the future as well as the past. 


There follow the lines which puzzle some 
readers, the lines from the Lady Julian— 


Sin is Behovely, but 
All shall be well, and 
All manner of thing shall be well 


—but they are really no more mystifying, even 
if no easier of paraphrase than the Gospel’s 
‘It must needs be that offences come. .. .? That 
they form an important ground of hope for the 
poet can be inferred by his repeating them at 
the end of the third section as well as at the end 
of the whole poem. And we learn, too, how 
‘all shall be well’— 


By the purification of the motive 
In the ground of our beseeching: 


the complete Purgation of the will and the self 
must precede Illumination and Union in the 
Mystic Way. Strength for this ultimate har- 
mony must come through the descent of the 
Holy Ghost once more as a living, spiritual 
fire: 

Of which the tongues declare 

The one discharge from sin and error. 


And our choice lies between the fire of that 
Spirit whose first fruit is caritas— 

Love is the unfamiliar Name 

Behind the hands that wove 

The intolerable shirt of flame 

Which human power cannot remove 


—and the flames of evil and lust: 


We only live, only suspire 
Consumed by either fire or fire. 


The old life ends, that is, in the beginning of 
the new, but the rhythm is unbroken; and now 
we begin to understand how “The end is where 
we start from’. Mr. Eliot, artificer in words, 
symbolizes this again, as in The Dry Salvages, in 
the new and right use of language; and again a 
searchlight plays for a moment on the poet’s 
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ideals of a right poetic diction. But not 
only the new expression of a truth, but every 
kind of action, is a new beginning to a new end; 
and we are again in a world beyond time, 
where brevity and agelessness are one; where 


The moment of the rose and the moment of 
the yew-tree 
Are of equal duration; 


and that, says Mr. Eliot, is the only true way 
of envisaging history, 
for history is a pattern 
Of timeless moments. 
For those imbued with the fire of the spirit 
there can be no rest in the pursuit of ultimate 


Reality—‘We shall not cease from exploration’ 
—but 


.. . the end of all our exploring 
Will be to arrive where we started 
And know the place for the first time, 


all illusion and self-deception swept away. 
There we shall, indeed, take upon ourselves the 
mystery of things as if we were God’s spies; and. 
we shall hear 

At the source of the longest river 

The voice of the hidden waterfall. 


That will happen, however, only when we 
have passed from a state of Becoming to that of 
Being, by final self-surrender. I said the seed 
of this poem was sown in The Waste Land, and 
here it is: salvation was promised there through 

The awful daring of a moment’s surrender 

Which an age of prudence can never retract; 
and here is its flowering: 

A condition of complete simplicity 

(Costing not less than everything) 

All shall be well and 

All manner of thing shall be well 

When the tongues of flame are in-folded 

Into the crowned knot of fire 

And the fire and the rose are one. 


In this unity of that which is consumed with 
the all-consuming Love, the poem ends. 

The significance of The Four Quartets as a 
whole, however, is not limited to its subject- 
matter, important though that is; it is a very 
high achievement on the plane of sheer poetic 
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power. It will be noticed that I have quoted 
more freely from Little Gidding than from the 
other Quartets, and I felt obliged to do this for 
two somewhat contradictory reasons. First the 
diction and imagery have moved nearer to the 
Wordsworthian ideal of ‘a selection of the real 
language of men’ than in the earlier poems; 
yet at the same time they have become charged 
with so high a degree of allusiveness and multi- 
ple interpretation that to paraphrase is often 
not only to appear extremely clumsy, but to 
miss one or other of the poet’s planes of vision. 
Not the least remarkable fact about these four 
poems has been the steady increase, to an 
almost uncanny degree, of Mr. Eliot’s mastery 
of his verbal medium: words will now do 
almost anything for him. There have always 
been lines of his whose full significance defies 
elucidation; sometimes a single verse like 


Looking into the heart of light, the silence; 
(The Waste Land) 


sometimes a musical phrase through which 
echoes the chime of bells: 


Where the walls 
Of Magnus Martyr hold 
Inexplicable splendour of Ionian white and 
gold; (ibid.) 


elsewhere the crystallization of a fleeting 
moment, reminding one of a Japanese painting 
or of such a Grecian Urn as Keats sang of: 


And the pool was filled with water out of sun- 
light, 
And the lotos rose, quietly, quietly, 
The surface glittered out of heart of light. 
(Burnt Norton) 


But these things have now become habitual 
. .. and something is added. I should say that 
Mr. Eliot has now succeeded in that rarest of 
poetic achievements: the embodying of the 
ineffable in the clearest and most concrete 
imagery without in any way compromising its 
ineffability. That effect is secured mainly, it 
would seem, by that device of potential inter- 
pretation on multiple levels—the spirit flowing 
unmuddied through its material channels. Yet 
this new and profound simplicity is an achieved 
simplicity. Mr. Eliot is the most self-conscious 


of artists, and on sundry occasions vouchsafes 
us glimpses of his ‘intolerable wrestle’ with his 
medium: 


Trying to learn to use words, and every 
attempt 

Is a wholly new start, and a different kind 
of failure 

Because one has only learnt to get the better 
of words 

For the thing one no longer has to say, or the 
way in which 

One is no longer disposed to say it. And so 
each venture 

Is a new beginning, a raid on the inarticulate 

With shabby equipment always deteriorating 

In the general mass of imprecision of feeling, 

Undisciplined squads of emotion. 

(East Coker) 


The poet is almost in despair; but by the time 
of Little Gidding he knows that to come to an 
end—such as the above quotation represents— 
is also to make a beginning. So he gives us 
what he now conceives to be the linguistic 
touchstones of creative writing in general and 
of poetry in particular: the ideal is: 


. . . where every word is at home, 
Taking its place to support the others, 
The word neither diffident nor ostentatious, 
An easy commerce of the old and the new, 
The common word exact without vulgarity, 
The formal word precise but not pedantic, 
The complete consort dancing together. 


Nothing could be more informative of Mr. 
Eliot’s aim or more expressive of its attain- 
ment; if words were ever lost for Mr. Eliot 
among ‘undisciplined squads of emotion’— 
which is doubtful—certainly now he gives us 
‘the complete consort’ of image in words, 
words in phrases, phrases in a poetic whole 
‘dancing together’; it is difficult to see what 
further developments lie before him in the 
realm of mere technique. Some will object, of 
course, that the ideals voiced in the last two 
quotations are prose ideals, not poetic. I 
suggest they are neither: they are Mr. Eliot’s 
conception—it is difficult to avoid the pun— 
of good form. They constitute his canons of 
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good writing, informative or emotive, in 
general: it is the subject-matter and the 
particular feeling brought to bear on it, that 
decide whether, after submission to these 
standards, the result is the impeccable prose of 


Euclid’s Geometry or the high poetry of Little 


This brief study has been concerned with 
two main problems: a coherent interpretation 
of the alleged ‘obscurities’ of The Four Quartets ; 
and their insufficiently recognized relationship 
to the poet’s earlier work. Consequently, there 
was no opportunity to stress the essential unity 
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of the four poems as a single whole; to analyse 
their metrical felicity, e.g. the superb terza rima 
in Little Gidding; or to trace the parallels in the 
‘Earth-Air-Fire-Water’ analogy between these 
poems and The Waste Land.’ My purpose will 
have been served, however, if I have persuaded 
a few readers to examine for themselves, with 
the serious attention it deserves, the chief 
sequence of religious poetry written in our 
time. 


* I am indebted for this suggestion to my friend, 
Mr. Ralph Harris. 


THE FORM OF BACON’S ESSAY 
By G. STEWART GRIFFITHS 


S an artist Bacon is the antithesis of 
Shakespeare. His affinities are with 
Jonson—both recognized it—and with Donne 
too, though to a less degree here. Jonson is the 
only other essayist really of Bacon’s own kind, 
an epigrammatist, a writer of axioms, an ex- 
plorer of the tangled thickets of political, civil, 
and moral character. Donne ignored the essay 
form, though in his poetry he shows much of 
the mood of the essayer, the impatient dissector 
and interpreter of myths, fables, legendary 
lore, often probing them as Bacon could never 
resist tasting and testing every apple of the 
golden bough, taking to pieces some noble toy, 
a poet’s fabrication, reconstituting its scattered 
fragments and giving it a new integration, a 
principle or form of mosaic adhesion. 

Or again Bacon, the writer, reminds one of 
Swift, who also knew the lure of the poetic im- 
pulse and rejected it for the life of Reason and 
the soul of prose discourse. Nietzsche, also an 
epigrammatist and an essayer, is an even 
greater example of poetic suicide in the interest 
of the rival principle. How often does Bacon 
in the essay turn from poetry, the wine of 
demons, or from divinity to steer the middle 
course? 

‘But see how I am swerved, and lose my 
course, touching at the soul, that doth least 
hold action with death.’ This occurs in a 
passage which opens like Browne or Milton, 


but Bacon reins in the muse, and the essay on 


Death in which the above passage occurs is: 


among the rejected fragments. Bacon’s finished 
art is in the ‘Death’ with which we are all 
familiar. In that other fragment of an essay 
on Fame Bacon opens with the poet’s parable 
but chooses deliberately to be ‘grave and sen- 
tentious, sad and serious’, ‘not to be infected 
with the style of the poets’. In Of Vicissitude of 
Things again Bacon shows the poetic imagina- 
tion of Spenser and of Browne: “The great 
winding-sheets, that bury all things in oblivion, 
are two: deluges and earthquakes.’... ‘But it 
is not good to look too long upon these turning 
wheels of vicissitude, lest we become giddy. As 
for the philology of them, that is but a circle of 
tales, and therefore not fit for this writing.’ 
Again in the same essay the poetic theme, the 
high argument of Manilius, is mentioned only 
to be declined. “The vicissitude or mutations 
in the superior globe are no fit matter for this 
present argument.’ 

If Swift’s figure or form is irony, Bacon’s is 
wit in the for us elusive Elizabethan sense of 
the word, the literary gift which was universally 
accorded to Jonson, a sort of shrewdness, 
tougher and racier than the Augustan variety, 
good sense and common sense, the capacity 
for vital, intelligent, and slightly novel formu- 
lation, the imparting of an unexpected turn or 
sleight to thought, and in the doing of it slightly 
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shocking and pleasing sensibility at the same 
time. Bacon’s achievement of this effect is the 
chief literary delight of the essays. 

It is often forgotten that Bacon was in his 
literary art no less than in his theory of know- 
ledge a revolutionary, like Wordsworth or 
again Swift, an heretical advocate of simplicity 
and an enemy of all art but his own. Aristotle, 
the Schoolmen (Bacon almost parodies the 
Summa), the whole literary procedure for the 
formulation of ideas he held to be radically 
wrong. In the Essays he is really trying to get 
back to a primitive form of writing, older than 
the elegant tradition of Plato and Cicero. 
Bacon’s aim in the Essays at least was, as he 
put it, ‘the putting off of all vanity’, the dis- 
carding ‘the craft and artifices’ of learned 
writing, the ‘fashioning and masking of it as if 
it were in every way perfect and carried through 
to its end’. ‘For,’ he continues, ‘if you consider 
their method and divisions, they appear to em- 
brace and include all things that can fall within 
the subject. And though these limbs are badly 
filled, and like empty bladders, still they pre- 
sent to the vulgar understanding the form and 
plan of a perfect science. But the first and most 
ancient seekers of truth, with greater honesty 
and good fortune, were wont to throw that 
knowledge which they meant to cull from the 
contemplation of things and to lay by for use, 
into Aphorisms, or short scattered sentences, 
without methodical connection; nor did they 
pretend to profess to embrace universal Art.’ 
Bacon has much to say both in Novum Organum 
and in the second book of the Advancement of 
Learning of method and particularly of apho- 
risms and axioms as a means of handling— 
handing on—knowledge, and it is clear that he 
conceives of his own ‘dispersed meditations’, 
‘divided knowledge’, his ‘digest of common- 
places’, the Essays, as something to communi- 
cate, to plant and root in other minds. It is not 
the pearl or the opal, the cut gem of Pater that 
the pensée of Bacon aims to become, but rather 
a slip or even rooted plant, an organic thought. 
This may suggest Tolstoy’s view of art, and 
Bacon’s view of his own aphoristic essay is 
certainly that it should kindle will, ‘expectant 
enquiry’ ; they are to deliver the ‘pith and heart 
of sciences’. Bacon repudiates the logic of the 


syllogism, the old formal treatise or demon- 
stration, the magistral deductive method of the 
schools in favour of the live thread of induction, 
and this is not something cut and dried, a 
hortus siccus. ‘But in this same anticipated and 
prevented knowledge, no man knoweth how 
he came to the knowledge which he hath ob- 
tained. But yet nevertheless . . . a man may 
revisit and descend into the foundations of his 
own knowledge and consent, and so trans- 
plant it into another, as it grew in his own 
mind.’ The method affects, too, the writer’s 
own access to his subject: the attempt at the 
digestion of axioms ‘assureth copy (copia) of 
invention and contracteth judgement to a 
strength’. One thereby achieves the unique 
word, real definition, and catches the overflow 
of the horn of invention. And what a test of 
writing the Baconian axiom is as Bacon con- 
ceives it. It is going naked, rejecting all 
scaffolding and surplusage, ‘it trieth the writer 
whether he be superficial or solid: for apho- 
risms, except they should be ridiculous, cannot 
be made but of the pith and heart of sciences, 
for discourse of illustration is cut off, recitals of 
examples are cut off, discourse of connection 
and order is cut off, descriptions of practice are. 
cut off’. Bacon’s Essays even in their earliest 
form are never without some of these aids, but 
the dispersion of matter, the axiomatic basis, 
is always there. 

Bacon conceived of his own essays, there can 
be little doubt, as ‘living tables of discovery, 
entering into the very essence of things’, and 
their statements and inductions as ‘that form 
of demonstration which closes in upon nature, 
and presses on, and as it were mixes itself with 
action’. It is what he calls ‘middle axioms’ 
that he keeps to mainly. “These are true, solid 
and living, and on them depend men’s affairs 
and fortunes.’ He dismisses the lowest axioms 
as differing hardly from bare experience and 
the highest as ‘arbitary, abstract, and without 
solidity’. And in the disposition of this material 
Bacon insists that ‘we must not add wings 
to the human intellect, but rather leaden 
weights, so far as to keep them from leaping 
or flying’. 

Here then are some of the clues to the curious 
art, for it is curious, though Bacon speaks of 
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them as ‘significant rather than curious’, of the 
Essays. The simplest element is the bare, de- 
scriptive statement, the sententious observation 
such as ‘the small wares and petty points of 
cunning which it were a good deed to make a 
list of ° which cover very many of the strata- 
gems of Iago and which compose the bulk of 
the essay on Of Cunning. This vein in Bacon 
suggests the ‘Hints on Polite Conversation’ of 
Swift and the ‘Articles on the Art of Handling 
Arabs’ by T. E. Lawrence. Bacon does not 
disdain the bare list. In Of Travel he writes: ‘Let 
diaries therefore be brought in use. The things 
to be seen and observed are:’ A list follows, and 
this is succeeded by a string of imperatives 
which remind one of the economy of the Latin 
‘imperative. It is the barest and most concise 
didactic writing in English. At times Bacon 
becomes directly the Prince’s counsellor. To- 
wards the end of On Great Place Bacon counsels 
directly the courtier, a Buckingham, or a Carr, 
‘In the discharge of thy place, set before 
thee the best examples’, and he goes on with 
an eloquence, brevity, and force that suggest 
the public oration, the manner of Areopagitica, 
and the unseen but eternal audience of young 
and noble ambition. Bacon can also be simply 
descriptive like Dr. Johnson in his Dictionary, 
or telling us how things are made and done in 
the Highlands, and with the same effect of 
clarification and elevation of whatever toys 
Bacon is discussing. 

We learn in the very few lines of the essay On 
Masques and Triumphs of nearly all the ele- 
ments that an Inigo Jones and a Jonson would 
have to consider in presenting an elaborate 
entertainment of this kind, and some of them 
are considered curiously and with discrimina- 
tion: when fancy dress is not fancy dress, effects 
of lighting and of gesture in ritualistic represen- 
tation, the propriety and range of the grotesque, 
the distinction between acting in song, in dia- 
logue and dancing (a mean and vulgar thing), 
the need for sense (meaning) in all mimetic 
or ritualistic performance. Bacon throughout 
holds the subject at a distance and he treats it 
as a courtier or a master of revels rather than 
as the sweating artist, but how much is given 
and suggested in a tiny space, and even so there 
is room for beauty to take the sense. “The 


colours that show best by candle-light, are 
white, carnation and a sort of sea-water green.’ 

Often in the forthright vein of counsel, Bacon 
appears to be just talking. In Of Regimen of 
Health he is illustrating a wisdom that is beyond 
the rules of physic—a man’s own observa- 
tion of his own unique physique. He skirts the 
subject of Burton, and Burton’s almost homeo- 
pathic cures. “To be free-minded, and cheer- 
fully disposed at hours of meat and of sleep, 
and of exercise, is one of the best precepts of 
long lasting. As for the passions and studies of 
the mind, avoid envy, anxious fears, anger, 
fretting inwards, subtile and knotty inquisi- 
tions, joys and exhilarations in excess, sadness 
not communicated. Entertain hopes, mirth, 
rather than joy, variety of delights rather than 
surfeit of them; wonder and admiration, and 
therefore novelties; studies that fill the mind 
with splendid and illustrious objects, as his- 
tories, fables, and contemplations of nature.’ 
How easy and yet accurate and subtle is the 
art of this! The generalization, a prescription, 
has a touch of colloquial humour (long lasting) 
like the sting in an epigram, but it is pregnant 
with the most complicated thought. To be 
free-minded at meat, sleep, and exercise is to 
be already a master of the art of living. It is 
the very opposite of platitude and it is followed 
up at once by a shrewd and profound series of 
imperatives which show Bacon’s mastery of the 
ways of men. And how the style dilates! It is 
the accuracy and eloquence combined which 
is the mark of Bacon’s style here. 

But counsels, though Bacon adopted the 
word as the alternative or sub-title of Essays, 
and precepts are but the bare didactic bone 
of the Essays, the part of his art that others 
could learn. The precious life-blood of his 
spirit is embalmed in those gems of living 
thought, like universes in embryo or essence 
which spring from the context and seem to 
evoke a universal memory, or to disclose the 
very nature of the thing. Sometimes these 
come like an inspiration at the very opening 
of an essay, a motto or invocation, like the 
garden that God Almighty first planted, the 
challenge of truth in an historic context that 
eclipses even that of Socrates before his judges, 
the magnificent oxymoron of wild justice 
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applied to Of Revenge—they abound. Or again, 
they may come at the close with something of 
prophetic strain and fulfilment as in the allu- 
sion at the end of Of Death to the Song of Simeon, 
counterpointed at once with the euthanasia of 
pagan beatitude. But fully as characteristic as 
these are the scattered pearls, those dispersed 
seminal thoughts, often figures of speech, for 
Bacon is elegant and a master of rhetoric even 
in the Essays and in the same spirit and way as 
Browne. Often, like him, Bacon dazzles us 
suddenly by freeing the falcon of imaginative 
reason in some brilliant brief, often figurative 
utterance, paradox, epigram, or maxim, and 
then as the movement is maintained varying 
and enlarging the original rhythm and form 
as the living, spiral thread of thought strives to 
circle farther up and out into space, one feels 
how truly Bacon forces his thought to stoop to 
the lure, how he adds the leaden weights to 
keep them from leaping or flying too far. Else- 
where Bacon’s essay achieves a sort of com- 
posite lapidary life, a living unity of texture 
with certain passages of peculiar vibrancy and 
glow which radiate and energize while they 
also concentrate and hold. 

Bacon’s rarest ‘sentences’ are much more 
than a matter of sententious and precise word- 
ing, ‘the right word in the right place’. They 
have the ambiguity and suggestive power of 
all really great Elizabethan style. Often they 
take the form of the various figures of speech, 
rhetorical question, oxymoron and paradox, 
epigram, antithesis, simile, metaphor, hyper- 
bole, parable. Axiom and instance are some- 
times one, superb historical context is created 
along with the formulation of a philosophical 
or metaphysical question as in the challenge 
of incarnation at the opening of Of Truth or the 
citation of the act of creation in the opening 
of Of Gardens. Bacon shows his profound sense 
of the mystery of myth, the evocative power of 
the supreme lived instance. Like the other 
great Elizabethans Bacon thinks in and with 
the aid of pictures, and his maxims have 
emotional vibration. In the opening of Of 
Great Place, for instance, he starts rhetorically 
with the stunning, challenging paradox de- 
livered with the provocative exaggeration of 
advocacy: ‘Men in great places are thrice 


servants.’ This he at once clinches and illus- 
trates and even illuminates solemnly, wistfully, 
with grand, dimly veiled cosmic imagery, 
worthy of Spenser, and a suggestion of celestial 
movements, the labour of the rising moon—or 
sun, its descent like Lucifer to disaster, or 
eclipse. Then with a delicate, but complete 
change of key, he creates the picture of old 
men sitting in the sun though thereby they 
offer age to scorn, touching, human, tender- 
toned. How sensitively the rhythm responds 
to the thought. Its beauty has been remarked 
by Virginia Woolf and deserves analysis. ‘Nay, 
retire men cannot when they would; neither 
will they when it were reason; but are im- 
patient of privateness, even in age and sickness, 
which require the shade: like old townsmen 
that will be still sitting at their street door; 
though thereby they offer age to scorn.’ This 
sensitiveness of rhythm is one of the secrets of 
Bacon’s charm. ‘A man would die, though he 
were neither valiant, nor miserable, only upon 
a weariness to do the same thing so oft, over 
and over.’ 

The above example from Of Great Place is 
rather like the New Testament illustration or 
incarnation of idea by parable. Thought and 
image meet. Bacon loosens—shakes out of 
their folds the glittering shot-silk pattern-work 
of his thought and in the active, persuasive 
urgency of his concern with the reader— 
Elizabeth, James, or Charles (all three must 
have been in his mind)—the pageantry, like 
the artifice of eternity in the patterned poetry 
of Yeats’s metaphysical lyrics, draws out and 
articulates the thought. Both sound suggestion 
and rhetorical device co-operate here. To 
quote again from the same opening passage of 
Of Great Place: ‘It is a strange desire to seek 
power, and to lose liberty; or to seek power 
over others, and to lose power over a man’s self. 
The rising into place is laborious, and by pains 
men come to greater pains, and it is sometimes 
base, and by indignities men come to dignities. 
The standing is slippery, and the regress is 
either a downfall or an eclipse, which is a 
melancholy thing.’ 

What ultimately interests is the complete 
circuit of the musing mind of the essayist, the 
sequence of mental events in the essay. The 
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first, Of Truth, is fairly typical. Bacon opens, like 
Socrates, with posing a question, but he at 
once makes it something more than a rhetorical 
question or a purely intellectual proposition by 
the challenging allusion to Christ and Pilate 
with its confrontation of the ancient philo- 
sophic conception of Truth with the Way and 
the Life, the personal and mystical intuition of 
Christian experience. Psychology and expe- 
rience are already invoked as well as ideas, 
and the sublime and the dramatic have been 
touched with an allusive skill equal to that of 
‘Milton or of Browne, though the manner of its 
doing recalls rather the bold conversational 
paradoxes of Donne. Bacon has thus touched 
the purely intellectual and the passional or 
intuitive aspects of Truth. He now glances at 
the actional pragmatic quality of Truth for the 
pre-Platonic flux-philosophers like Herakleitos, 
precursors of the gay science of Nietzsche or the 
vitalism of Bergson. He compares this quality 
in thought with free will, the spring of human 
action, and he recognizes in passing the vitality 
and formidableness of this vein of ancient 
thought, though he dismisses its modern repre- 
sentatives lightly enough. Like Donne and 
Milton, Bacon is impressed by the infinite 
pains, the Sisyphus labours of the truthseeker 
on the shifting sands of Time. To him the 
fiux-philosophers seem to jib at Hill Difficulty 
or at the arrest and fixation of quick thought, 
but he declines to grapple here with opponents 
like Bruno. Instead he notes as curious the 
phenomenon of the common and corrupt love 
of the lie itself, for its own sake, the braver 
show of appearance than Reality. Bacon 
pauses a moment in the spirit of Swift or of 
Pascal to puncture the glittering bauble, the 
wishful vanity of human thinking. Very few, 
Bacon hints, can stand Reality, the simple 
Truth. Hence the appeal of poetry, in patristic 
terminology ‘the wine of devils’. Bacon then 
swerves back to Truth in the Christian sense 
suggested in the opening question of the essay, 
and he shows how this transcendent conception 
of Truth embraces the action of the Will, the 
conative urge, the purely intellectual cognitive 
thinking process, and faith or intuitive par- 
ticipation in Being, the religious or mystical 
amor fati. Bacon at once illustrates this almost 


mythological Trinity from the Bible, which he 
interprets freely as he did the classical myths 
and fables in his own way. The method he 
uses is like that of Milton’s rational, yet very 
personal exegesis of Biblical mysteries and 
myths. ‘The first act of Creation in Genesis 
was Fiat Lux.’ This Bacon interprets as the 
‘light of the sense’, i.e. light as a physical 
phenomenon. Then the last act of Creation 
is intelligence, human reason, God’s gift to 
Adam, the namer of beasts. Lastly, the sub- 
sequent development of this gift—the lumiére 
of the century of Descartes, the illumination 
ever since of the secrets of the Universe in the 
mind of man. 

This last thought recalls to Bacon the noble 
lines of Lucretius, which he paraphrases, on 
the divine serenity of the detached contem- 
plative on the Hill of Truth, overlooking the 
turmoil of Life’s storm, but Bacon adds a 
significant qualification to his praise of it: ‘so 
always the prospect be with pity and not with 
swelling or with pride’, and he expands and 
illustrates this with a magnificent figure worthy 
of Plato. ‘Certainly it is a heaven upon earth 
to have a man’s mind move in charity, rest in 
providence, and turn upon the poles of Truth,’ 
which contains the rotatory and the elliptical 
movements of the Earth and its polar rest to 
illustrate like the wheel of Hindoo myth the 
distinct elements or conditions of real thought 
as the Elizabethan, Hooker, for example, or 
Spenser, or Shakespeare understood it, re- 
sponsible thought, charity or divine affection, 
affective quality or concern with the object of 
thought, constancy and consonance, a centre 
or axis of rest and reference and the perpetual 
turning, turning, motion of the mind. 

The essay might well have ended on this 
grand and solemn note and yet Bacon ‘passes’ 
to ‘truth in civil business’, that is common 
honesty in human dealings, the practical and 
pragmatic sphere, with a graceful change of 
key: ‘it will be acknowledged’ marks the re- 
covery of the plane of discourse. “Therefore 
Montaigne saith prettily . . . saith he’ has be- 
come colloquial and contemporary. And then 
with an effect of complete surprise Bacon, like 
some great orator opening his last sentence 
cautiously and reassuringly: ‘Surely’ hurls a 
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great fulmination at us like Donne in St. Paul’s 
pulpit with a last apocalyptic and dramatic 
vision that would have appealed too to Browne. 
The last conclamation is invoked: ‘the last 
peal to call the judgements of God upon the 
generations of men.’ In the paragraph itself 
Bacon has written strongly and fiercely and 
with emphasis and with the rhetorical support 
of scriptural citation really on one point the 
ignominy of dishonesty. ‘Shame, false, per- 
fidious, the goings of a serpent which goeth 
basely upon the belly, shame, disgrace, odious, 
coward, wickedness, shrinks.’ It is a barbed 
eloquence of obloquy, it is the accent of com- 
mination and this final note, like that of the 
satyr chorus after the tragic trilogy or the anti- 
masque, illustrates the pleasure of mixed 
beauty, the valuable alloy of ugliness which 
Bacon recognized as a principle of aesthetics. 
We feel throughout the essay the stir of a 
living voice from the evocatory challenge of 
the opening to the great final chord. The 
texture of Bacon’s prose is a good deal nearer 
to Browne’s than appears to be generally 
recognized, though there are differences too. 
Both love the brevity that is the soul of wit and 
both use the maxim or epigram to start the 
circuit of musing, the gyre of thought which 
gathers volume, though it never escapes con- 
trol as it moves up in widening spirals. Rhyth- 
mically there is a corresponding expansion 
as this loose loop-like period develops. The 
rhythmical pattern, like the stanzaic para- 
graph of the Psalms, allows of expansion. The 
long first paragraph of the essay on Of Truth 
reads like an oration, something to be delivered 
by the living voice in a public assembly. The 
opening question, formally rhetorical and 
challenging, the next note one of concession 
to the opponent with its covering safeguarding 
rider almost in parenthesis and a further probe 
to the enemy’s position, but the advocate, after 
drawing the enemy’s fire, springs dogmatically 


to assertion and attack. Bacon faces, like 
Nietzsche, the vital human love of the lie itself. 
Then there is a dramatic pause and a musical 
stop as Bacon surprises us with an enigmatic 
and colloquial humility: ‘But I cannot tell.’ 
The coup de grdce is not delivered. Instead 
Bacon steps back and there is a delightful 
change of key, a deliberate adornment and 
illustration of the theme in the spirit of devil’s 
advocacy. Bacon is shadow-fencing, and ‘this 
same truth’ is treated ironically and dramati- 
cally as the opponent might paint it. This is 
followed by the unmasking or disarming of the 
enemy, whois reduced to a poor shrunken thing, 
and then, having completed the illumination 
of the reverse side of the picture, the grotesque 
aspect of truth to every man, Bacon comes to 
the positive part of his task, and a sumptuous 
and splendid eloquence is opposed to the 
earlier ironic passage as he treats of the em- 
brace of reality by the mind that is charitable 
and intuitive. The effect of the final coda 
skilfully linked to the foregoing has already 
been noticed. 

There is much to be added on the varieties 
within this general pattern and much more to 
be done before Bacon’s essay appears as much 
the man’s as Montaigne’s or Browne’s. It is a 
task that has never ,t been attempted and 
Bacon’s achievement . *e is unique, for his 
essay after all is a variaa: of the essay form, 
near though it may scem at times to come to 
the Proverbs, the Maximes, the Pensées, the 
Characteristics, or the Table Talk. Comparison 
or contrast with other essayists is less helpful 
with Bacon, his art is too much his own in- 
vention. Much more too should be done to 
illustrate and make good certain of the above 
claims. The Essays are often a globe of pre- 
cepts, a pomegranate full of germinating 
kernels. Bacon himself thought of them, no 
doubt, as the secretions of sweetness and light 
and the seeds of fertility that the bees bear. 
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ENGLISH SET BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS 


Discussion reported by GUY BOAS 


URING the Association’s Educational 
Discussion held on 28 April in the 
Alliance Hall, the question of English books 
prescribed for examinations was discussed, 
and members of the audience at the end of the 
meeting were invited to submit views in 
writing to the editors of English. Interesting 
letters were received from the Headmaster of 
Addey and Stanhope School, the Head- 
mistresses of Wimbledon County Secondary 
School and of the County School, Twicken- 
ham, Sister Muriel of St. Stephen’s College, 
Taplow Court, Bucks., Miss Hardman of 
Sutton High School for Girls, and Miss Mary 
Phillips of the Training College for Women, 
Cambridge. 

The following are the main points contained 
in these letters, which were helpful contribu- 
tions to the handling of an exceedingly difficult 
problem, for it is as easy to criticize the choice 
of prescribed books as it is hard to suggest 
satisfactory alternatives. 

Sister Muriel urged that as a wide variety 
of taste has to be catered for and the Certificate 
year is often the pupil’s last year in school, set 
books should not be confined in number to 
three or four, but that the example of the 
Cambridge Syndicate of some ten years ago 
should be followed of prescribing about fifteen 
authors from Chaucer to to-day, with a brief 
selection from their works, and the setting of a 
wide choice of questions, of which only about 
six need to be answered, andsome of whichcould 
be answered from the pupil’s private reading. 
A comment occurs to one on this suggestion, 
attractive in some ways as it is, that, apart 
from the difficulties of examining involved, 
as things are, the Certificate, often the last year 
at school, allows three or four precedent years 
for general reading. 

The Headmaster of Addey and Stanhope 
School points out that at present the books 
prescribed for the subsidiary paper in the 
Higher School Certificate must be selected 
from a list prescribed for the main paper, 
which is designed for Arts candidates, and 


suggests that a different list, including books 
more appealing to scientific candidates who 
present English as a subsidiary subject should 
be provided. In the School Certificate, in view 
of the wide difference in ability of the pupils, 
he would welcome a wider choice of books, a 
choice of at least six plays by Shakespeare, a 
comprehensive anthology of poetry including 
present-day poems, and a wide choice of novels 
in addition to essays. 

On the other hand, the Headmistress of 
Wimbledon County Secondary School con- 
siders novels unsuitable for detailed study, but 
supports a wide range of poetry ancient and 
modern, and, in the case of Shakespeare, would 
favour a comedy and a tragedy or history. She 
approves the present choices for the Higher. 
School books but thinks The Canterbury Tales 
unsuitable for detailed study. 

The English staff of the County School, 
Twickenham, advocate that, in addition to a 
compulsory Shakespeare play, the other two 
books should be selected from one period or 
one group of writers rather than be entirely 
disconnected. Dramatic authors other than 
Shakespeare should be included, and the choice 
should not necessarily stipulate one prose and 
one poetry book. The eighteenth-century 
group, for instance, might consist of The 
of the Lock, The Golden Treasury, Book III, The 
Vicar of Wakefield, The School for Scandal, The 
Rivals, The Critic, and She Stoops to Conquer. 

Among many suggestions of suitable books 
for the Certificate favoured by Miss Phillips 
and the other correspondents are Kinglake’s 
Eothen, Sassoon’s Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man, 
Hardy’s Under the Greenwood Tree, Paradise Lost, 
Books I and II, Morris’s Sigurd the Volsung, 
Poems of To-day, Rossetti’s Ballads, Browning’s 
Dramatic Monologues, Galsworthy’s Escape or 
Strife, Conrad’s Typhoon or Youth, Stevenson’s 
Across the Plains, Modern Essays edited by J. B. 
Scott (Macmillan), Prose at Present edited by 
R. W. Moore (Bell), Nineteenth Century Life 
edited by K. Tracey (Harrap), selections from 
Chesterton, Belloc, H. G. Wells, D. H. Law- 
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rence, Katherine Mansfield, De La Mare, 
Robert Lynd, and Priestley’s English Journey. 
Of these suggestions the official prescribers 
of books might well take note, and endeavour 
to make their choices as fresh, enterprising, 
and appropriate as possible. Their task is ad- 
mittedly a hard one, and they cannot be ex- 
pected to meet all, and often contradictory 
views. At the same time there is a justifiable 
feeling that in many cases the present policy 


is too conventional, does not introduce that 
reasonable element of change without which 
English studies become mechanical and life- 
less, takes insufficient account of providing 
palatable reading for the pupils who are not 
literary specialists, and above all tends to suit 
the choice of books to the taste and capacity 
of the mature selector rather than of the im- 
mature candidate. 


FROM THE LATIN OF MILTON’S DE IDEA PLATONICA 
QUEMADMODUM ARISTOTELES INTELLEXIT 


[Milton’s De Idea Platonica was probably intended as a mere academic squib; but genius 
sometimes laughs at authors’ intentions. I hardly dare to hope that this version has preserved 
the goblin quality of the original: it will be enough if I send some readers to explore for 
themselves such a neglected and exquisite grotesque. ] 


S*Y ye goddesses, guardians of the sacred 
grove, 

Say, oh Memory, mother of the Muses nine, 

Tell, oh Eternity, who in thy immeasurable 

Cave, lying leisurely, keepest the muniments 

(Far hence) and firm laws and decrees of 
Jupiter 

And the gods’ journal and the heav’nly 
calendar, 

Say who the First was, after whose exemplary 

Feature and pattern Nature moulded human- 
kind? 

Ageless, the sky’s co-eval, incorruptible, 

The model God worked by, universal, singular? 

Not a mere notion in His mind, cerebrally 

Twinn’d with maid Minerva in divine fantasy. 

No;—though in common to all men dis- 
tributed, 

He dwells apart, still one in singularity, 

Nay—wilder miracle—bounded in locality. 

Haply o’er-head, the planets’ fellow-traveller, 

Through the ten spheres he marches on for- 
ever, or 

Nearer Earth’s neighbourhood lurks in the 
Lunar globe; 

Or, beside Lethe’s bank, drowsily he sits 
among 


Souls yet waiting for weeds of flesh to animate; 

Or far away in Earth’s remotest wildernesses 

Stalks—a stupendious' archétypal giantship 

Lifting to heav’n a head the gods would 
tremble at, 

More huge than Atlas who upholds the uni- 
verse. 

Him neither that blind prophet, old Tiresias 

(Whom loss of sight made visionary) e’er be- 
held, 

Nor in the still night feather-footed Mercury 

Ever revealed to his poetic followers. - 

No mage Assyrian found Him, though his 
memory 

Track’d without faltering Ninus and his an- 
cestors 

Far back to Bel and to Osiris’ progeny. 

Ev’n the Thrice Great, the glory of the Triple 
Name, 

Ev’n Trismegistus left to Isis’ worshippers 

No word of Him, though leaving many 
mysteries.” 

Cc. S. LEWIS 


? Milton, when writing English, prefers this form. 

2 By omitting the last five lines I cut the umbilical 
cord which, in the original, connects the fantasy with 
its scholastic occasion. 
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AFTER PAULINUS’ AD AUSONIUM 


(Ego te per omne) 
OUGH tale of what remaineth Although Death’s hand shall loosen 
To me of mortal span, The cord and break the bowl, 
So long as earth retaineth Wherever God hath chosen 
This spirit of a man. I’ll bear thee in my soul, 
Though in a world revolved apart For that same End which maketh end 
Through barren leagues of space, Of life with blood thereof, 
T’ll hold thee ever as thou art, Surpasseth not the dust to rend 
In lineaments of grace. My love from him I love. 
Yea, in the utter being Nay, when flesh falleth rotten 
As marrow’d in my bone, In Man’s catastrophe, 
Within that inner seeing The soul, of God begotten, 
Where Self to Self is shown, Outdoth mortality, 
Your lips shall speak in my mind’s ear, And Love, which is of Life the bond, 
Your eyes, which are great lights, Remembereth with joy 
To my dark soul shall shine more clear How in the dust it saw beyond, 
As deeper grow the nights. Where Death could not destroy. 


HUBERT RILEY 


THE ROYALIST CHAPLAIN 
(John Gregory; March, 1646) 


ROP me up, Sutton! Holds yet Oxford 
out? 
Has the King left? Who stay beside him still? 
Ashburnham and Dick Hudson? Has the rout 
Of rebels been dislodged from Marston? II 
My plight, for barely can I turn about; 
Infirm the body, but undimmed the will. 


I labour for my country’s Church oppressed, 
While this gout-ridden hulk has eyes to see. 
Though overrun the realm by fiends possessed, 
The little green of Kidlington is free, 

And in your father’s alehouse is my nest; 
From boyhood you I bred to wait on me. 


Hard, hard is it, without the strength to stir, 

Weaning this widowed mind from indolence! 

Both prebends lost, Sarum and Chichester, 

And Laud, who loved me, martyred, Selden 
hence, 

And Cromwell’s renegades with boot and spur 

Chasing the scholars over gate and fence. 


Time was that sixteen hours of twenty-four 

I studied in my chamber at Christ Church, 
And with such appetite and pregnant store 
Of parallels too toilsome was no search, 

And one truth routed out sent dozens more 
Floating across the years like Cherwell perch. 


I solved the golden mice in Samuel, 

The upper room in Mark, and never tired; 
Of Jannes and of Jambres I could tell 

How in a magic garden they desired 

With brazen bucket, iron chain, and well, 
Their graves, but in the Red Sea both expired. 


The Sarum choristers’ ancestral use 

Of bishoping a boy on Innocents’ Day 

I set forth with expenditure profuse 

Of texts, discovering wonders by the way. 
The mark on Cain I glossed for brains obtuse; 
Much on the Nicene Creed I had to say. 
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Terrestrial globe, Assyrian monarchy 

I wander through, by no mean wits enticed; 
The silver shrines, the Zabian rites to me 

Are plain as household chattels cheaply priced; 
I can expound Noah’s Hebrew litany 

And cast the horoscope of Jesus Christ. 


‘Bring my Al-Kibla! There I demonstrate 
The hoar antiquity for Protestants 

Of eastward adoration, and how late 

(A sorry mouthful for our ignorants) 

Altar and crucifix began their state, 

Those Roman stars that guide the Recusants. 


And Bodley’s shelves into the gutters run. 
With pen in hand I shall sit unafraid 
When, breaking in, the Roundhead aims his 


gun 
At a sick chaplain that Dean Duppa made. 


I slip back, Sutton; let me face the east; 

The east is my beginning and my end, 

For thence my zeal has ever been increased; 

Oriens nomen Ejus is my friend, 

And, by His grace, when civil broils have 

Eastward down Christ Church aisle my shell 


I must not die before that work is done, shall wend. 
Though Fairfax raze the walls with cannonade, E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 
LIGHTS 
UT shall I go mourn for that, my dear? And when we wandered here and there, 


Soul my dear, shall I go mourn, 
Who parted to meet, who lost to find, 
Who wandered to return? 


The pale moon shines by night; that night 
Was none; now near, now far, 

A wildfire, wavering over the slough, 
Was all of our moon or star. 


OW she is gone my love must change 


Body there must lie enfolded 
Eyes, lips, all loveliness enmoulded. 


Of touch, of sight, of sound bereft— 
What now to love and keep is left 

Save memories that backward cast 
The mind into the static past? 


Lest the cold conquering tomb estrange— 


Here and there, we found 
A path, by that same lantern led, 


On to the good dry ground. 


We then did most go right, my dear; 
Soul, we did most go right; 

Candles of home, and wild marshfire— 
Oh! lights from the Lord of light! 


ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


ELEGY 


But love requires new food for love, 
New motions forward, and above 

New heavens reflected in the eyes— 
New smiles, new words, new paradise. 


Then to avenge her body’s plight, 
Speed on love’s ardent appetite— 

Aspire and know, seek now and find 
The flying particles of mind. 


EVELYN ATKINSON 
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PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
(for Clifford Bax) 


NEVER knew so many men could fit 
In one man’s face. The master painter 
sought 
More than the tavern’s nightly wine and wit 
In ruddy glow of nose and cheek: he caught, 
In fire-arched nostril, stubborn jaw and lines 
That flank the mouth, the deeply graven 
source 
Of tragic Lear. Pistons of great designs 


Behind this steepled brow in engined force 

Have furrowed it, and in the full mouth burns 

A fire the sonnets sang. The painter tried 

To paint him whole—always the gaze returns 

To warm brown eyes that hide, and know they 

hide, 

Behind the pity that impelled his pen, 

The light that made this man so many men. 
JOHN ARLOTT 


SONG OF THE PILGRIMS 
(‘Dearly beloved, I beseech you as strangers and pilgrims...’ St. Peter.) 


are all strangers here: back in the gloom 
We struck the wrong road, and have 
wandered lost 
All night, bewildered by the ghouls that loom 
In these dark, alien streets. Now, tempest- 
tossed 
By strange desires, the dazed, recoiling mind— 
Its far, first innocence remembering— 
Sees hatred peer from every shuttered blind, 
And fear lurk down the alleys, crouched to 


spring. 


ALONE 


ST I be still the guest of life, 
In mansions that are not my own; 
Rest in quiet gardens for a while, 
But soon depart from them—alone? 


The gay companion of an hour, 
Between the roses and the sea; 

Scenting the flowers I may not pluck, 
Skirting the depths made not for me. 


Must I still tread the mountain path 
On which my lonely feet are set, 
And lay before my God at last 
Only the unassuaged regret? 
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Yet, journeying in faith, we seek a peace 

Unshaken by tumultuous storms that rage 

When beast with saint wars in our spirit’s 
night; 

And glimpse beyond the prisoning walls re- 
lease— 

The Bethlehem of our long pilgrimage, 

Over whose meadows dawns the spreading 
light. 

MARGARET WILLY 


And when the evening call is done, 
Must I go out into the gloom, 

And tread the moonlit ways alone, 
And lie down in an empty room? 


Clear as the picture in a glass 
Life passes, beckoning to me; 

But when I stretch my hands, it fades, 
And only my own face I see. 


ROGER LANCELYN GREEN 


ALAS, POOR GHOST! 


O you not hear a noise in the street? 
A noise as of feet 
Faltering, that cannot pass 
The wall whose square of glass 
Betrays the room where you sit, and I not 
there? 


Do you not hear a cry on the night 

As of words in flight 

Caught back in sudden ache, 

Silenced lest they awake 

Echoes in the room where you sit, and I not 
there? 


Do you not feel a touch on your cheek 
As of hands that seek 


PEACE ON THE HILLS 


EGS uncovered to the knee, 
Scarce a half-sleeve boasted he; 
Nought to hide the shock of hair, 
Thick and black in the noonday glare. 


High on the wold he chose to rest; 
Leaned full length on the soft green breast 
Of Mother Earth, shading his eyes, 

With one bare arm, from the sunny skies. 


To smooth away the years? 

Are there not tears 

Falling in the room where you sit, and I not : 
there? | 


And do you not know, 
Even as you sit alone, yet never alone, 
My footsteps that pass, 
My heart that aches, 
My hands that seek, 
My tears on your cheek, 
Till the wind in the grass 
Shivers, and day breaks? 
PHYLLIS HARTNOLL 


Into the brown of a barren ledge 

A shadow dropped from his foot at the edge, 
One knee bent, that his toes might press 
The grass he found in his loneliness. 


The tail of his rust-red waistcoat fell 

By the delicate blue of the slim harebell. 
Tall white flowers peered over his face 
And daisies looked up into Space. 


God’s own loveliness scattered wild, 
Lending peace to a tired child, 
A ragged, barefoot boy who knew 


The calm of the hills and the silent blue. 


JOSEPHINE BOND 


THE WILD GARDEN 


(YTILL dwell the old gods in this vale o 
green— 

The ancient gods of earth’s fertility— 

Where is no wild but where the studied scene 

Now sleekly thrones their uncouth majesty. 

For these shorn slopes in greener homage vie, 

More golden glows the postured daffodil, 

And finer drawn the lacy shadows lie 

Of black, tree legions marching up the hill. 


Hid, the gods watch, nor fly the sound of men, 

For it is Spring, the age-old time of growth; 

Nor, in their marcelled brakes, grow restless 
when 

Man shapes an order which all wild things 
loathe. 
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Eyes that were gleaming with a faun’s caprice 
Now gravely peer where serried seedlings stand, 
And raise no tempest, for they come in peace 
To spread new glory on the ancient land. 


Here is no conflict but a true design 

Fashioned in time from out eternity, 

For in this beauty is the sacred sign 

That man, too, shares in immortality. 

For here he sought no conquest, fed no lust, 

Nor laid up treasure in the fear of dearth, 

But toiled and planned as one who holds a - 
trust 

And by this grace inherited the earth. 

H. W. HARDING 
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THE STUDY OF ENGLISH IN TURKEY 
By B. E. C. DAVIS 


planning the constitution of the modern 
Turkish Republic its founder, Kemal Ata- 
turk, realized the necessity of developing rela- 
tions with the English-speaking powers, and 
under the Republic the study of English has 
made considerable headway. During the last 
few years, especially since victory of the Allies 
became assured, a far more extensive know- 
ledge of English among all classes has become 
recognized as a national necessity, and the 
subject is now widely taught in schools, univer- 
sities, halkevleri (*‘people’s houses’), and other in- 
stitutes for adult education. For the older folk 
French or German still serve as the most com- 
mon means of communication with foreigners, 
but there is every reason to believe that in the 
near future English will become, for the great 
majority of educated Turks, the first foreign 
language 


The present supply of teachers is quite inade- 
quate to meet this new demand. The total 
number of persons teaching English in educa- 
tional institutions of all types amounts to about 
170, of whom about 120 are Turks and most 
of the remainder British teachers employed by 
the British Council. The latter are occupied, 
almost exclusively, with adult teaching, which 
means that virtually all the teaching of English 
to schoolchildren is given by Turkish teachers. 
In numbers and quality alike, therefore, the 
available resources for English teaching in 
schools is quite out of proportion to the needs of 
so large a country as Turkey, and this dispro- 
portion is the more evident in view of the rapid 
growth of education facilities and the excellent 
equipment of many schools in the larger towns. 
The state schools are of three grades—primary 
(ik) for children up to the age of 12, secondary 
(orta) for those between 12 and 14, and lise for 
those above 14. The study ofa foreign language 
begins in the orta school and continues through- 
out the lise. At present many pupils take 
French as their foreign language from necessity 
rather than from choice as many schools have 
no English teacher. Others, attempting to 
learn English, are being taught by teachers 


whose knowledge is very imperfect. The sub- 
ject has to be fitted into a time-table already 
over-congested, and the text-books prescribed 
by the Ministry of Education are unsuitable 
for Turkish pupils. Undeniably there are some 
excellent Turkish teachers of English producing 
excellent results, as I have seen for myself in 
schools I have visited, but these are excep- 
tional rather than typical. The only schools in 
which a child can be reasonably assured of 
acquiring a sound basic knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language and some acquaintance with 
Anglo-Saxon institutions are the few American 
colleges, of which the best known is Robert 
College, near Istanbul. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that university 
students specializing in English, now a most 
popular subject, should differ widely in their 
standard of attainment. Those who have had 
constant practice throughout their school years 
either at an English-speaking American college 
or through some other means are at a much 
higher level than the average students pro- 
ceeding from the lise. The former can follow 
lectures in English from the outset, whereas 
many of the latter during at least half of their 
four-year course are struggling to master the 
elements of the language, which should have 
been mastered at school. To provide a univer- 
sity syllabus and courses of study suited to 
students of such varied capacity and to the 
educational needs of the country is not easy. 
The better students suffer through having to 
work with the weaker, and, lacking the practice 
which they had at school, some of them find 
that their spoken English actually deteriorates 
while they are at the university. The immediate 
object of most students is to acquire a know- 
ledge of English sufficient for practical pur- 
poses in teaching or other professions. But it is 
realized both by the staff and by the better 
students that a university course should pro- 
vide something more than purely vocational 
training and that it should include also the 
study of English literature, thought, and institu- 
tions. At present the best solution would 
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appear to be a compromise based upon the 
close interrelating of language with literature 
by means of seminars and class-work in which 
every individual student should take an active 
part. These can be supplemented by lectures 
giving the necessary background to study, but 
related as far as possible to the authors or 
works of which students have first-hand know- 
ledge. It is thus possible to frame a fairly 
liberal course based upon a limited syllabus not 
beyond the range of the average’ Turkish 
student, who, left to himself, is far too ready 
to take information on trust instead of thinking 
and judging for himself. These are the general 
lines followed in the English courses both at 
Ankara, where students work on a common 
syllabus, and at Istanbul, where provision is 
made for alternative syllabuses with a bias 
towards either literature or language. 

The English Department at each university 
has a considerable staff of qualified teachers 
both Turkish and British. During the past 
session that at Istanbul has had two professors 
and two lecturers of British birth, while at 
Ankara there have been two professors and one 
lecturer. Of the Turkish teachers of English 
the most distinguished is Professor Halidé Edib, 
Head of the English Department in Istanbul, 
well known both in and outside Turkey as a 
leader in the Revolution, a writer and an out- 
spoken advocate of western democratic ideals. 
In the English Department at Ankara there 
are four Turkish lecturers, all holding degrees 
of English universities, with two assistants. 
They are doing admirable work not merely as 
teachers of their subject, for which they are 
fully qualified, but in disseminating knowledge 
and appreciation of British culture in its 
broader aspects. They deserve all the help and 
encouragement we can give them, for their 
influence among their colleagues and pupils is 
doing yeoman service in strengthening Anglo- 
Turkish relations. But their task is not an easy 
one. Like all university lecturers in Turkey 
they are badly paid and thus compelled to 
undertake much outside work such as transla- 
tion or private tuition in order to make a living. 
Further they have to contend with deep-seated 
German influences which it will take con- 
siderable time to eradicate. They are there- 


fore most anxious that a steady flow of quali- 
fied professors and lecturers from the United 
Kingdom should continue to support them and 
their cause, fearing that, if we abandon them, 
plenty of Germans or pro-Germans will be 
ready to fill the breach. A qualified British 
professor or lecturer joining the English Depart- 
ment at Ankara University can be assured of 
the warmest welcome and support from his 
Turkish colleagues, who need his help and 
advice no less than the students, and who will 
quickly assess whatever he has to offer at its 
proper worth. 

In both universities encouragement is given 
to research, which in certain subjects, such as 
archaeology, has made considerable headway. 
But at present the Turkish specialist in English 
labours under serious difficulties. Exacting 
regulations by the higher authorities prescribe. 
the prosecution of research as obligatory for 
university lecturers and assistants, who other- 
wise cannot get promotion and may even run 
the risk of losing their posts. But facilities for 
research work in English are very limited com- 
pared with those in other subjects such as 
archaeology or anthropology, for which ample 
material is directly available in Turkey and 
which consequently are attracting a consider- 
able number of keen young scholars. The 
English library at each university has a stock 
of about 2,000 books, which is being rapidly 
increased with the help of the British Council. 
But many more are needed before serious re- 
search work can make much advance, and the 
deficiency places specialists in English at a 
serious disadvantage compared with their col- 
leagues in other departments. They themselves 
are fully conscious of defects and limitations 
for which they are not responsible and which 
they would gladly see made good. Meantime, 
in default of more adventurous achievement, 
they are rendering what may well be a more 
immediate and practical service to English 
studies in Turkey by writing text-books, com- 
piling anthologies, and translating standard 
English works. Among the works recently 
translated by one or other of the English staff 
at Ankara University are Gulliver’s Travels, 
Much Ado about Nothing, Antony and Cleopatra, 
and Dear Brutus. One of them is at present 
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writing a thesis on Charles Morgan and translat- 
ing The Fountain. An extensive programme of 
translation has been authorized by the Govern- 
ment, and English authors, in translations, are 
being widely read. In the past two years 
Turkish versions of Hamlet and The Comedy of 
Errors have been performed at the Ankara 
Halkevi under the direction of Carl Ebert, 
Professor of Dramatic Art. 

Several projects suggest themselves as means 
for extending the study of English and of im- 
proving its quality at a time when interest in 
English culture is so obviously increasing. Any 
attempt at improvement must begin in the 
schools. A step in the right direction has 
already been taken at the Gazi Institute in 
Ankara, where potential teachers of English, 
are now being trained by an experienced 
specialist, Professor E. V. Gatenby, in linguistic 
method. Were such a course to be made com- 
pulsory for all teachers of English it would 
undoubtedly have beneficial results as against 
the present system, whereby any student 
passing out of the university in English is 
qualified to teach. The great demand for 
teachers is being met by many who are ill 
equipped for such work, and if this state of 
things should continue it will lead to a dead- 
lock. Another measure obviously desirable is 
the admission of many more British-born 
teachers (when obtainable) on the staffs of 


Turkish schools, the needs of which, on a long- 
term policy, are far greater than those of the 
various adult institutions in which most of the 
available British teachers are now employed. 
The opening of British Institutes, could the 
Turkish Government be persuaded to sanction 
them, would meet a pressing need and would 
be warmly appreciated, especially by teachers, 
as providing opportunities for regular informal 
conversation with English people and strength- 
ening Anglo-Turkish relations. A radical im- 
provement could be effected within a short 
space of time if it were possible, through co- 
operation between Turkish and English educa- 
tionists, to found more English-speaking schools 
on the lines of the American colleges already 
in Turkey, the value of which can hardly be 
overrated. Limited facilities already exist ena- 
bling Turkish students to take courses in British 
Universities—(two from the English Depart- 
ment at Ankara are now studying at St. © 
Andrews); and these facilities might well be 
increased. It would be unfortunate if the 
development of English studies in Turkey, now 
generally recognized as a national necessity, 
were to be impeded rather than facilitated by 
administrative machinery. Provided this does 
not happen, there should be much to attract 
English teachers to Turkey, where they will 
find ample scope for stimulating work among 
keen and responsive pupils. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 
FROM VICTORIAN TO VICTORIOUS 


ITH speeded victory our theatre has 
been caught rather at a disadvantage— 
from the creative point of view. So far as popu- 
larity is concerned, it was already at the height 
of its appeal. Every theatre which could house 
an audience in some approach to comfort to 
see a play with any kind of attractive quality 
was already crowded to the doors. Every box- 
office had its waiting-list. Every pit-or-gallery 
entrance had its queue or camp-stool sequence 
with labels, the fee per hour making the ulti- 
mate seat, at the back of the auditorium or up 
among the ‘gods’, wellnigh as expensive as a 
stall. A new form of ‘early doors’! What has 
been needed all through the later part of war- 
time, and still remains so, is at least half a 
dozen new theatres in the West End, and up- 
wards of two hundred throughout the country. 
The new public returning permanently from 
the war is eager for the theatre. No mechanical 
rival, they find, can compete with genuine, 
living drama. The personal art of actor and 
actress, seen in the round, makes an irreplace- 
able call upon the audience’s comradeship in 
expression, in temperamental discovery, in dis- 
play of character, in laughter and in tears. 
Apart from the need for new theatres that 
for new plays is natural enough. It should be 
more easy to supply; but we shall probably 
have to wait for these just as long, if not longer. 
There is, after all, only one efficient school for 
the would-be playwright. It is a theatre where 
his or her early efforts can be tried out before 
the paying public—the only sort of public 
that really counts. If he or she succeeds there 
the time comes when production at least is 
assured end the only question is as to com- 
parative value. For this purpose the host of 
little repertory theatres which continues to in- 
crease everywhere is valuable beyond calcula- 
tion. True we have not seen as yet any very 
great crop of freshly discovered genius. We 
have had to make the most of revivals. These 
are teaching us, as ever, how few plays live 
beyond their time and how small is the number 
of real classics which repay revival at any junc- 
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ture. On the other hand, the theatre is so new 
to most of the young folk that both undoubted 
classics and those pre-war plays which we can 
hardly honour by that name prove for one 
reason or another welcome and enlightening. 
This very season, for instance, we have been 
seeing at the Haymarket a revival of Lady 
Windermere’s Fan. It brings pleasant memories 
to us old Victorians, as representing Wilde’s 
first approach to the theatre. Yet it could not 
possibly be regarded as Wilde at his best. At 
the Arts has been a more formal celebration 
—a ‘Festival of English Drama’—opening with 
Shaw’s Getting Married and Pinero’s The 
Thunderbolt. Getting Married some of us can 
recall vividly, but less than favourably, from 
its first performance, as Shaw at something 
very like his worst. All three represent faded 
traditions. To appreciate Lady Windermere’s 
Fan rightly one has to go back to the fin-de-siécle 
spirit of the early ’Nineties, when it was 
written. The time was one when nothing 
seemed to matter very much. Queen Victoria’s 
sixty years’ reign was drawing to its close. 
Everything had been done before—so we were 
told—and done better. There seemed, indeed, 
no particular reason for trying again in any 
new direction. All the novel beauty we could 
hope for appeared to be based, in the words of 
a critic of that epoch, on some picturesque 
glimmer of ‘the colours of putrescence’. Even 
those of us who were young were hard put to it 
to find an outlook worth striving for. The 
vision of a contemporary poet expressed some- 
thing more than a mood: 


Before me life’s liqueur is set-— 
A pleasurable, dim regret. 


As those of us who were friends of George 
Alexander were aware, Oscar Wilde had been 
coaxed by him into writing for the well-dined, 
well-dressed St. James’s audience, carriage- 
borne from the then-residential squares, by 
an immediate advance of £100 for ‘anything 
he chose to write’ and a promise of royalties 
which were, as it turned out, to produce £7,000 
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on the first run. True to his time, Wilde made 
no public claim to extravagant hopes. He just 
invented a half-cynical but ironically sincere 
recipe for Victorian comedy. He took the 
sentiment of East Lynne and iced it with para- 
dox on the principle of a péche Melba. It was a 
concoction that exactly suited the decade and 
its people. Thanks to the acting of Marion 
Terry and Winifred Emery it appealed to the 
emotions of the old St. James’s audience not by 
any means in vain. Nowadays, at the Hay- 
market, with the more sophisticated sparkle of 
Isabel Jeans in the part of Mrs. Erlynne, and 
a studied emphasis upon costume and décor, 
there is a suggestion all the time of young 
moderns trying to get a laugh against the 
Victorians. Such a purpose is all wrong. 
Wilde was far too wise a servant of his public 
to intend anything of the kind. His satire was 
sympathetic. No one in his plays is either 
merely stupid or coarse, though so many are so 
in real life—now as then. 

With Lady Windermere’s Fan we have at least 
a play which was accepted in its own time and 
has its place in the development of Wilde’s art. 
Shaw’s Getting Married is a very different affair. 
It is just one of Shaw’s mistakes. It was recog- 
nized as such on its first production at the Hay- 
market thirty-seven years ago, and remains no 
less so on its revival. It was originally, and is 
still, the reductio ad absurdum of the costume- 
debate. As we all know, Shaw was at one time 
possessed by an idea that the creation of char- 
acter to the point of conviction and sympathy 
on the spectator’s part was quite unnecessary 
in a play. He averred that neither plot nor 
passion was needed. It was enough that a 
certain number of players, representing various 
types and wearing, where possible, some sort of 
fancy-dress, should sit around and talk about 
any given topic. The curtain could come down 
a couple of times to provide intervals. Other- 
wise the talk would just go on. If only this had 
been right it would have been a great discovery 
for the convenience of playwrights. No more 
need for the travail of creation—no sleepless 
nights and agonies of introspection! The 
dramatist could just sit down after breakfast, 
see where he had got to the day before, and 
carry on the talk a page or two more. Whether 


the disputants contradicted or repeated them- 
selves did not make any difference. Of all this 
Getting Married was an ‘awful example’. Even 
the dignity of Henry Ainley, as the. bishop 
whose views upon marriage were not exactly 
those favoured by Convocation, failed to make 
the original production a success. I remember 
one lady who went to sleep during the per- 
formance. Waking up half an hour later, she 
was quite unconscious that she had been to 
sleep at all. The characters on the stage were 
still engaged in discussion and did not appear 
to have got any further with their arguments. 
Happily Shaw has written some much better 
plays both before and since. 

The revival of Pinero’s The Thunderbolt 
has been another queer choice. I remember 
well the original production of this too. . The 
Thunderbolt was, curiously enough, produced at 
the St. James’s in the same year as Getting 
Married at the Haymarket. It was just as de- - 
pressing a failure—or what used to be called in 
those days a succés d’estime—running for about 
the same fifty performances. It cannot be 
hailed as a typical ‘Pinero’. When Pinero was 
writing about ‘the little parish of St. James’s’ 
he knew the men—and women—and the 
ground. But in this story of the sordid squab- 
bles of a provincial family over a will, he was 
tackling a task he was far less fitted for. He 
was trying to imitate the realism of the then- 
rising Manchester school, which Miss Horni- 
man had started with Basil Dean at Man- 
chester the year before. I found The Thunder- 
bolt then—and find it still—an unsympathetic 
piece. Its crowd of unpleasant characters, 
though adroitly dramatized, were not nearly 
appealing enough to hold one’s interest 
through the four acts then demanded. One 
thing I can say. It was far better acted by Roy 
Malcolm, Margaret Vines, and the present 
repertory-company at the Arts than it was by 
George Alexander, Stella Campbell, and their 
colleagues at the St. James’s. It is clear that 
we have the players, if only we can get hold of 
the right material. 

Against this strange insufficiency of so many 
of the Victorian and Edwardian plays to fill 
the gap, what of new effort? Looking back 
over this past season I do not find many plays 
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as yet that beckon us forward into a new world 
of peace and progress. We have had some 
admirable war-time studies—like Walter 
Greenwood’s The Cure for Love, Joan Temple’s 
No Room at the Inn, and Daphne du Maurier’s 
The Years Between. In Chetham Strode’s Young 
Mrs. Barrington is a timely treatment of what 
is now beginning to be rather an overdone 
subject—the returned soldier and the inevit- 
able changes that he finds in the girl he left 
behind him. On the whole, by far the most 
satisfying of the end-of-the-war successes have 
been comedies and dramas that have nothing 
in particular to do with either the struggle or 
the victory—things like The First Gentleman, 


Christmas in the Market Place. A Nativity Play 
by Henri GHEon, adapted into English by 
Eric Crozier. Muller. 55. net. 

As Eric Crozier explains in his prefatory 
note, Le Noél sur la Place was written by Gheon 
in 1935 for ‘Les Compagnons de Jeux’, a small 
group of actors founded by himself, for whom 
he and their director, Henri Brochet, have 
written a large number of religious plays. 
They have been published in France in a 
series known as Les Cahiers du Thédtre Chrétien; 
and the first of them, The Miraculous History of 
St. Bernard, is well known in this country. The 
members of the company were all amateurs. 
They rehearsed several evenings each week, 
and at the week-ends ‘presented their plays to 
audiences ranging from hundreds in modern 
Paris theatres to fifties and seventies in subur- 
ban parish-halls’. Eric Crozier, who saw their 
work in 1936, describes their acting as ‘simple 
and intensely sincere—the acting of “ama- 
teurs’’, in its strict sense, using the theatre as 
the expression of their Christian faith’. 

Christmas in the Market Place is a most effec- 
tive and spirited adaptation, and just such 
a workmanlike job as might be expected of 
one of our coming young producers, who has 
already made a reputation, even outside purely 
theatrical circles, by his productions for the 
Sadler’s Wells Opera Company of Smetana’s 
Bartered Bride and the new English opera Peter 
Grimes. It is no easy matter to manage the 


Duet for Two Hands, The Wind of Heaven, Lady 
JSrom Edinburgh, and so on. Those plays that 
have dealt definitely with post-war topics—like 
Major Harold Brooke’s and Kay Bannerman’s 
Fit for Heroes—are mostly on the satirical side. 
What we are not getting as yet are plays cal- 
culated to give us heart and hope for what 
looks like a pretty dour future off the stage. 
We do not want political plays. We have quite 
enough propaganda humbug in other quarters 
than the theatre. But if our social layout is, or 
is going to be, in any aspects better than it was, 
let us hear something about it from the stage! 
Up to the present there has been practically 
nothing to hear either way. 
S. R. LITTLEWOOD 


transitions of style demanded by a play of 
this kind, in which at one moment the gipsy 
players are chaffing their village audience or 
joking and quarrelling among themselves, and 
at the next are presenting with absolute sim- 
plicity and naiveté their own legendary version 
of the story of the Nativity. Nor is it easy to 
‘naturalize’ sufficiently for English players and 
audiences both the Latin feeling and the gipsy 
characters of the original. But all these diffi- 
culties Eric Crozier has met with real skill and 
discretion, and the result is a singularly lively 
and direct and moving version of a very un- 
usual and interesting play. 

The scene is set in a village market-place, 
by the gipsies’ caravan. The cast consists of 
the five strolling players who present their play 
on Christmas Eve, while waiting to attend the 
midnight Mass. These five play all the differ- 
ent persons required by the story. In Act I 
they present the Advent and the Annunciation, 
in Act II the Visitation and the Nativity, and 
in Act III the Presentation of Jesus in the 
Temple, and His discussion with the doctors. 
It is a play that would make considerable and 
unusual demands upon the skill of most 
English amateur societies, because it is, in fact, 
that ‘something new’ for which the more enter- 
prising societies are always seeking. At the 
same time, however, it is a newness which is 
completely in touch with some of the most 
interesting experimental work now being done, 
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by writers like Thornton Wilder, and by the 
ABCA Dramatic units for the Forces and by 
Youth groups. It is within the scope of 
amateurs, provided they have not lost their 
original sancta simplicitas while turning out 
slicker and slicker reproductions of West End 
successes. But those who attempt this delight- 
ful play will do well to ponder the translator’s 
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note. ‘Les Compagnons des Jeux’, he tells us, 
began and ended their rehearsals with a short 
prayer; and his impression was ‘that their 
performances had a unity that could only 
come from actors who had worked together 
over a long time, with a common aim, and a 
desire to use their talents with humility and 
devotion’. 
M. ST. CLARE BYRNE 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Middle-East Window. By HumpHREY Bowman, 
C.M.G., C.B.E. With an Introduction by 
Sm Ronatp Storrs, K.C.M.G., C.B.E. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 145. 

This is a delightful book, of profound 
interest to-day, and written with a firm com- 
petence, always adequate to the rich variety 
of experience and persons that make up its 
contents. After giving a charming picture of 
the author’s childhood—so fortunate in its 


pleasant and gracious circumstances, and con- - 


tacts with distinguished personalities—of his 
time at Eton and New College, Oxford—the 
rest of the book is concerned with his life’s 
work as an educationist in the Middle-East. 

Soon after leaving Oxford Bowman went 
to Egypt as a master in one of the two 
secondary schools in Cairo under the Ministry 
of Public Instruction. When he had held this 
post for three years he was promoted to the 
Inspectorate by Dr. Douglas Dunlop, Educa- 
tion Adviser to the Ministry. Five chapters 
of the book are devoted to the general con- 
ditions of education in Egypt under Lord 
Cromer’s rule (1884-1907), and to a searching 
criticism of the defects of a system for which 
Dr. Dunlop was mainly responsible. It was a 
rigid system, efficient enough within its limited 
aim, but on the human side lacking in friendly 
intercourse between teachers and taught, 
especially where the younger English masters 
were concerned, who took little interest in their 
pupils or their Egyptian colleagues. 

Indeed, Bowman holds that this cold di- 
vorcement was largely responsible for the 
revolution in 1919 which originated in the 
secondary schools. 


Unlike his contemporary colleagues who 
entered the service of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction with the avowed object of getting 
transferred to some other department as soon 
as their knowledge of Arabic qualified them, 
Bowman had no such ambition, being more 
interested in education than anything else. 

With this preference it was natural that he 
should be aware of the shortcomings of the 
department of his choice, and lay up in his 
heart the reforms that he would desire if, in 
due time, he rose to a position of responsibility. 

After seven years in the Egyptian service he 
was seconded to the Sudan to work under the 
late Sir James Currie, Educational Adviser to 
the government of that country and the first 
Principal of the Gordon College at Khartoum. 

Currie was a man of vision and initiative 
and from the first held no narrow academic 
views of his office, realizing that the Gordon 
College must be the fons et origo of all civilizing 
and progressive influences in the Sudan. 

The book gives an admirable account of the 
beneficent schemes that sprang from Currie’s 
brain, and came to fruition under his guidance. 
Thus, besides founding a system of education 
eminently suited to the needs of the country, 
Currie can be regarded as one of the chief 
architects of the Sudan’s prosperity to-day. 

After two years with Currie Bowman re- 
turned to England to look after Egyptian 
students here, and, as was his wont, he 
established friendly relationship with them, 
entertaining them in his London house—an 
unprecedented experience for them, for which 
they were pathetically grateful. 

Military service in the war of 1914-1918 
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next claimed him, but before the war was over 
he was invited to go to Iraq to organize and 
develop a system of education in a country 
which previously had not in reality enjoyed 
any such system. For this post he was recom- 
mended to Sir Percy Cox by Sir Ronald Storrs, 
then Oriental Secretary in Cairo. 

The chapters dealing with the problems he 
had to face in a country where communications 
were primitive, and religious sects and races 
were conflicting and numerous, are of special 
interest, because they give full-length portraits 
of Sir Arnold Wilson and Gertrude Bell, with 
both of whom the author was in the closest 
contact throughout his work, and, indeed, his 
book pays a memorable tribute to the qualities 
of these remarkable personalities. 

After two years in which he laid the 
foundations for educational progress in Iraq, 
he returned to Egypt, having been invited to 
take the post of Senior Inspector under the 
Ministry of Public Instruction. 

On arrival in Cairo, however, he found 
that the appointment had already been filled 
through a muddle for which no blame can 
be attached to any particular person. 

He had not, however, long to wait for more 
important work. A few months after his arrival 
in Cairo he was invited to become Director of 
Education in Palestine—again on the recom- 
mendation of Sir Ronald Storrs, then Governor 
of Jerusalem, Sir Herbert Samuel, the first 
High Commissioner, having asked for a man 
to undertake this responsible post. 

Bowman remained in Palestine for the next 
sixteen years (1920-36), and the rest of his 
book is an account of his stewardship there. 

In the space of a review it is impossible to do 
justice to all the problems he had to face and 
the reforms he successfully carried through. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter is the 
one dealing with the development of rural 
schools, and their beneficent influence on the 
whole countryside—especially in promoting 
higher standards of hygiene and agriculture. 

What was the secret of Bowman’s un- 
wavering success in all his enterprises? Sir 
Ronald Storrs in his admirable introduction 
has told us that he realized far more clearly 
than did most British officials ‘the absolute 


necessity of constant and close personal associa- 
tion with the people he had been summoned 
to serve’—and goes on to say that he was 
almost unique in keeping open house, not 
only for his British, but also for his Arab and 
Jewish friends, inviting all three together to 
partake of his hospitality. 

Yes, but with Bowman this was more than 
a matter of policy. He had a genius for friend- 
ship with the Oriental—witness his delightful 
relations with Heshmat Pasha, the genial 
Egyptian Minister of Education (pp. 77-81). 

One must believe that this sympathy was 
born of an instinctive faith in the brotherhood 
of man. And so it was that, when he left Iraq, 
in spite of strong anti-British feeling at the 
time, spontaneous petitions from influential 
Arabs of all parties reached the Civil Com- 
missioner for his retention. 

Again in Palestine during his régime the 
whole of his native staff stood loyally by him, 
and there was no political agitation in the 
schools. 

It is understood that the book has been out 
of print for some time. With so much attention 
now focused on the rapidly changing Middle- 
East—changes to which the author’s activities 
have contributed in no small measure, the 
time is surely ripe for reprinting it. The book 
has a number of interesting photographs and 
is enlivened with many good stories and anec- 
dotes, and one of its notable features is the 
felicitous propriety of the quotations, culled 
from the literatures of the world, with which 
each chapter is introduced. 

May there be no delay in giving us the 
second edition! 

GEORGE COOKSON 


THE HEROIC POEM 


From Virgil to Milton. By C. M. Bowra. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1944. Pp. 
vii+248. 155. 

Prophets of Heaven and Hell: Virgil, Dante, Milton, 
Goethe. An Introductory Essay by CHARLES 
Ropen Buxton. Cambridge: at the Uni- 
versity Press. 1945. Pp. xv+114. 6s. net. 


‘A Heroic Poem, truly such, is undoubtedly 
the greatest work which the soul of man is 
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capable to perform.’ When Dryden wrote 
these words in the dedication of his translation 
of the Aeneid he was expressing the common 
opinion of educated Europeans of his age. In 
that period no distinction was drawn between 
‘literary’ and primitive or ‘authentic’ epic. 
Virgil was regarded as a poet of the same sort 
as Homer, but more refined, civilized, and 
‘correct’. The Aeneid was universally acclaimed 
as the greatest of ‘heroic poems’, and the chief 
poets of the modern nations aspired to do for 
their countries what Virgil had done for the 
Rome of Augustus. In the century that fol- 
lowed Dryden’s death there was a revolution 
in literary taste. Primitive or ‘folk’ poetry was 
discovered by the scholars and critics. The 
popular ballads of the Middle Ages were 
printed and praised. The Iliad and the Odyssey 
were seen in a new light and were valued no 
longer as the models which inspired Virgil, 
but as the supreme examples of the ‘authentic’ 
epic. As every European nation at the Renais- 
sance wanted to construct a new Aeneid, so in 
the Romantic period they all wanted to show 
that they had once produced an Jliad. Ger- 
many unearthed the Wibelungenlied, France the 
Chanson de Roland, and England Beowulf. Even 
the Finns strung together their ballads to form 
the Kalevala. ‘Authentic’ epic was regarded as 
the supreme product of the folk spirit in an 
heroic age. It was contrasted with ‘literary 
epic’, a sophisticated and ‘artificial’ product, 
redeemed almost accidentally by the achieve- 
ments of Virgil and Milton. Even that devout 
Virgilian Tennyson refused to give Victorian 
England an Arthuriad, but contented himself 
with distilling the essence of the great legends 
into a series of jewelled idylls. The confusion 
of thought which led critics to rank the Homeric 
epics with the Border Ballads and the Nibelun- 
genlied was first exposed by Matthew Arnold 
in his Lectures on Translating Homer. Lascelles 
Abercrombie in his fine essay on the Epic 
argued powerfully in favour of regarding the 
development of epic poetry as a continuous 
evolution, ‘the epic process’ as he called it. 
For him Virgil and Milton are as ‘authentic’ 
as Homer, and the Aeneid is the beginning of 
the development of epic art which culminates 
in Paradise Lost. 
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A further step in the reinstatement of literary 
epic has been taken by two works which have 
been published recently. The Warden of 
Wadham, eminent as an interpreter both of 
ancient Greek and modern European literature, 
in a compact and masterly study surveys the 
literary epic from Virgil to Milton. In his 
introductory chapter on the Characteristics of 
Literary Epic, while rejecting emphatically the 
antithesis of ‘authentic’ and literary epic with 
its implied condemnation of the latter, he 
points out that there is, nevertheless, a real 
distinction to be drawn between the art of 
Virgil and Milton on the one hand and that 
of Homer and the authors of Beowulf and La 
Chanson de Roland on the other. The real con- 
trast is between oral and written poetry, the 
sort of epic which was made for recitation, and 
the sort which was made to be read. When he 
has paid tribute to the splendour of the primi- 


tive and oral epic as exemplified by such’ 


passages as the death of Roland and the 
speech of the mother of Odysseus in Hades, 
he shows that the writers of literary epic, 
beginning with Virgil, created a new sort of 
excellence: 


‘Virgil created a poetry which was epic in 
its scope and nobility and sense of human 
worth but unlike any other epic before it .. . 
the epic poets of the Renaissance were in- 
deed Virgilians both in their desire to rival 
him and in their dependence on him, but 
they were also his peers because they did in 
their way what he had done in his. . . . 
Literary epic is the work of a real class of 
poets who resemble each other in aim and 
outlook, and it is widely separated from 
heroic epic both ancient and modern.’ 


In this passage Dr. Bowra expresses with ad- 
mirable force and precision what might be 
called the twentieth-century view of the liter- 
ary epic. The rest of his study is a development 
of the thesis as illustrated by the work of four 
great masters, Virgil, Camoés, Tasso, and 
Milton. These four studies are not only 
valuable introductions to four great poems but 
also illuminating commentaries on the art of 
the literary epic, the learned and elaborate 
poem on a large scale which embodies the 
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spirit of a great civilization. The chapter on 
the Aeneid is astonishingly fresh and stimulat- 
ing, and should dispel for many readers the 
dusty shades of the schoolroom which too often 
envelop and obscure the splendour of Virgil’s 
art. No critic has, I think, shown before so 
clearly that Virgil’s treatment of war is not 
merely an unsuccessful imitation of Homer’s, 
but something entirely new in European poetry: 
war as seen by the civilian, ‘a chaos of horror 
and muddle’. Some English readers may be 
surprised to find the Lusiads of Camoés placed 
among the major epics of Europe. Dr. Bowra’s 
study of Camoés and his great poem is one of 
his most notable achievements in critical in- 
terpretation, and it is to be hoped that it will 
introduce many new English readers to the 
epic of Portugal. The fine seventeenth-century 
version by Sir R. Fanshawe, which Dr. Bowra 
quotes, has unfortunately never been reprinted 
in this country and the edition of 1655 is 
exceedingly rare. An American edition has 
been announced and is eagerly awaited. The 
competent nineteenth-century version by J. J. 
Aubertin is, however, fairly easily accessible. 
Dr. Bowra has never written finer or more 
penetrating criticism than his appreciation of 
Camoés’s successful use of the gods of antiquity 
as the ‘machinery’ of his poem: 

‘In them he found figures of delight and 
beauty, brilliant contrasts to the world he 
saw about him. They are powers of the 
spirit which give light and glory to human 
achievements and grant an unreckonable 
reward to those that honour them; they are 
the forces which have created the best ele- 
ments in European life as Camoés knows it. 
. . . Free from the theological inhibitions of 
the Middle Ages and hardly touched by the 
Counter-Reformation, he works out his own 
way of bringing the Olympian gods into his 
poem. ... His divinities play an indispen- 
sable part in his poems and it would be 
poorer without them.’ 


In his acute study of Paradise Lost Dr. Bowra 
pays a fine tribute to the heroic spirit of Milton 
(which has been too rarely stressed by recent 
criticism), the spirit which ‘enabled him not 
only to surmount his defeats and to keep his 


courage high in evil times but to look from a 
lofty eminence upon the spectacle of human 
life, and to consider it without despair and 
even at times with hope’. In this passage he 
comes near to the central theme of the short 
but pregnant essay called Prophets of Heaven and 
Hell by Charles Roden Buxton. Buxton was a 
member of a famous English political family 
and a busy man of affairs, but he found time in 
his crowded life to make a profound study of 
what Dryden called the Heroic Poem. He in- 
tended to write a large work on the subject, 
but he died in 1942, leaving this Introductory 
Essay which has been edited by his widow 
with an excellent introduction. Like Dr. Bowra, 
he deals with four great poems. They agree in 
their choice of the Aeneid and Paradise Lost, but 
Buxton selects The Divine Comedy and Faust 
instead of The Lusiads and Jerusalem Delivered. 
The difference is, perhaps, explained by the 
fact that Buxton is not primarily concerned 
with literary form. His essay is a plea, at once 
reasoned and impassioned, for a renewed study 
of these four great poems by twentieth-century 
readers on the ground that they have a direct 
bearing on the problems of our own day and 
that they provide an ‘interpretation of life’ 
which may help to save Europe from the 
spiritual chaos with which it is threatened. He 
argues that all four poets have suffered because 
their poems are almost always studied in parts 
instead of as wholes. This is true, and it is 
probably due to the way in which both classical 
and English literature are studied in our 
schools. When most of us think of the Aeneid, 
we remember only the Fall of Troy and Dido. 
It is the Inferno that has caught the popular 
imagination rather than Dante’s complete 
majestic scheme; the Fall of the Angels and 
the seduction of Gretchen are the ‘common 
reader’s’ usual recollections of Paradise Lost and 
Faust respectively. One of Buxton’s main con- 
tentions is that long poems should be studied 
not as fragments but as wholes. He advises 
readers not to be deterred by the belief that 
special qualifications are needed for the task 
beyond a general education. Even a know- 
ledge of the original languages is not essential. 
Buxton’s rejoinder to the cliché that poetry is 
untranslatable is excellent: 
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‘The more perfect poetry is, the more 
easily it is appreciated when transposed into 
another language and read by a foreigner.’ 


In a powerful and moving passage at the end 
of his book Buxton refers to M. Benda’s pene- 
trating study, Le Trahison des Clercs. He sees in 
Virgil, Dante, Milton, and Goethe not only 
great artists but ‘conspicuous leaders’ of the 
‘clercs’ in M. Benda’s sense, prophets of the 
‘disinterested activity of the spirit’, to whom 
we should now turn for help and inspiration as 
Cassiodorus and Boethius turned to the ancient 
classics on the threshold of the Dark Ages. 

From Virgil to Milton and Prophets of Heaven 
and Heil are both notable works. Dr. Bowra’s 
book is one of the best essays in comparative 
literature which has yet appeared in English, 
at once sensible, learned, and imaginative. 
Buxton’s essay is an inspiring and suggestive 
guide for an age which needs spiritual regenera- 
tion no less than material reconstruction. 

V. de S. PINTO 


American Literature in Nineteenth-century England. 
By Goupes. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford. 16s. 6d. 

Professor Gohdes completed his six years’ 
labour on this book at ‘a time when the two 
nations [his and ours] were engaged in the 
closest diplomatic, economic, and military co- 
operation which the world has ever witnessed’. 
At such a time, he goes on apologetically, ‘it 
may seem ungrateful to dig up the buried past 
and remind readers of the animosities of yester- 
year’. That was in 1944. Now in 1945 co- 
operation once again seems not so close: we 
have been jolted back into place by the in- 
evitable termination of Lease-Lend. So that 
we can read of the animosities of yesteryear 
without feeling that they have been dug up at 
all: the nineteenth-century ones match those 
we see looming ahead of us in the second half 
of the twentieth century. Animosities among 
publishers and between publishers and authors 
were numerous in the period dealt with in this 
book. But there were not so many of them be- 
tween author and author. In his last chapter, 
‘Of Critics and Influences’, Professor Gohdes 
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notes (‘to name only a few’) the friendships 
between Wordsworth and George Ticknor, 
Carlyle and Emerson (and, later, Charles Eliot 
Norton), George Eliot and Mrs. Stowe, Fitz- 
gerald and Lowell, Tennyson and Whitman. 
Professor Gohdes’s book is as much about 
friendship, gratitude, assimilation as it is about 
animosities. 

The animosities concern politics and trade. 
The British Government—Professor Gohdes 
reminds us that it was ‘relatively aristocratic’ 
till 1906—had little admiration for American 
democracy. Even Matthew Arnold thought 
that ‘few stocks could be trusted to grow up 
properly without having a priesthood and an 
aristocracy to act as their schoolmasters’. The 
result of all this was that official people in 
Great Britain were slow to allow that the 
United States had produced writings worthy 
of the name of literature: ‘In much the same 
fashion’, Professor Gohdes pertinently adds, 
‘as in our day the idea has been rife in the 
capitalist countries that Soviet Russia because 
of political and social viciousness could pro- 
duce no army of consequence.’ Meanwhile, 
however, the book trade, for all its animosities, 
was unconcernedly showing the nonsense of 
this snobbishness. International copyright was 
so loosely defined almost throughout the cen- 
tury that a great deal of profit-making at the 
expense of the author was easily possible, and 
by the inevitable law of trade all that was pos- 
sible was accomplished, both by Americans and 
Britons. So far as British publishers went, the 
aim was to have ‘the latest American book 
[available] in a shilling yellowback . . . at every 
railway station’, W. H. Smith having started 
his bookstalls in the late forties. One is sorry for 
the authors and for their original publishers, 
but one is pleased that snobbishness was so 
readily by-passed. Snobbishness deals with 
selfish fancies while profit-making does at least 
deal with facts; and sometimes with facts 
brought out into the broadest light of day: we 
find an American firm in 1838 frankly an- 
nouncing their plan ‘to take advantage . . . of 
the privilege assured to us by our piratical law 
of copyright . . . and take what we can get for 
nothing (that is good), holding, as the pub- 
lishers do, that while we can get Boz and 
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Bulwer for a thank-ye or less, it is not pocket- 
wise to pay much for Halleck and Irving’. 
Whether or not the United States had pro- 
duced ‘literature’, it had produced scores of 
authors whom the ordinary Briton read vora- 
ciously. And with good international results: 


Literature as an effective instrument in 
winning sympathy and friendship beyond 
the confines of a nation has only recently 
been adequately recognized, and the recog- 
nition has been largely on the part of propa- 
gandists, not historians. That Americans 
are, and for many a year have been, readier 
to believe in the cause of the British rather 
than in that of any other European people 
is partially due to the fact that they regard 
Shakespeare and Milton, Dickens and Hardy 
as a valued portion of their intellectual heri- 
tage. Toa less extent, there is a counterpart; 
and Hawthorne and Emerson, Longfellow 
and Mark Twain may be said to have played 
a similar role in prompting more cordial re- 
lations with English readers. For many a 
decade of the nineteenth century one out of 
every dozen new titles displayed on the 
counters of bookstores in London and Edin- 
burgh was of American origin. 


And quite as powerful as the Longfellows, 
surely, were those writers of American chil- 
dren’s books, particularly the writers (so far as 
one’s own memory goes) of the books about 
American children—Little Women and What 
Katie Did—which had all the authority of 
‘realism’, but of realism which, because people 
were called Aunt Izzie, ate pickled limes, and 
spoke of ice-boxes, worked on ‘romantic’ 
material (romantic because un-English). 
Professor Gohdes well knows how wide is the 
field he has chosen to cover. He has used the 
works of many predecessors (though he does 
not seem to know G. S. Gordon’s book) ; but, 
even so, he sees the need for much more 
research. He is to be congratulated on the 
number of facts he uses, and the way he keeps 
his head above them. After reading his book, 
some of the junk on book barrows and on dingy 
second-hand shelves will have more interest 
for us: we shall be able to guess more accurately 
how much obsolete transatlantic animosity is 


bound up in it, and how much pleasure for 
common readers. 
GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


LOVER OF LIFE 


Thomas Traherne. By Gtapys I. Wane. 
Princeton U.P.: Milford. 20s. 


The common fallacy that Thomas Traherne 
was ‘an amiable simple soul who sentimental- 
ized prettily over green fields and children’ is 
shattered by this satisfying and perceptive 
critical biography. Miss Wade communicates 
vividly—especially through her detailed study 
of Roman Forgeries—the knife-keen quality of 
that intellect which, in Traherne’s Oxford 
years, surrendered itself to learning with a ‘joy 
and depth of satisfaction which recalls the 
Renaissance’; the integrity of a mind ruth- 
lessly direct and uncompromising in its reli- 
gious thought, and as logical in application 
to practice. We discern very clearly here the 
kinship of temperament which established such 
a bond between him and the decided, impul- 
sive Susanna Hopton, for whom the Centuries 
of Meditations were written, and to whom the 
author devotes an enlightening chapter. 

Yet Miss Wade does not neglect, in her 
wholly successful effort to reanimate Traherne 
as something more than a ‘disembodied voice, 
coming thinly across the centuries’, that other, 
more familiar, side of the man. ‘The most 
ardently grateful of mortals,’ she calls him, 
who poured out perpetual praise for minute 
blessings ‘which remind us of St. Francis .. . 
like the sound of wind in grass, the “soft 
delicates” of butter and honey’; and the phy- 
sical and spiritual pilgrimage of this Hereford 
shoemaker’s son, who triumphantly perceived 
himself ‘to be the sole heir of the whole world’, 
and exulted in his discovery with an intense 
faculty of wonder anticipating both Blake and 
Wordsworth, is re-created with a living sense of 
history. 

His rare felicity, achieved in an age as torn 
by war’s brutalities and as tainted by material- 
ism as our own, involved first a deliberate 
renunciation of ambition and the self-dedica- 
tion to mysticism of which we are told in Tra- 
herne’s Third Centuries. For ten years after that 
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evening recorded in his poem Solitude, when he 
trod his Damascus Road and brought back a 
‘shattering conviction of poverty . . . in terms 
of the riches that abide’, he lived his ardent 
creed in obscurity—first that of an Oxford 
student, and then of a poor clergyman at 
Credenhill in his native county. Yet Traherne 
savoured the fullness of living too intensely 
ever to turn an ascetic back on the world’s 
delight. During his subsequent years in 
Restoration society, as private chaplain to Sir 
Orlando Bridgeman, Lord Keeper of the Seal, 
he discerned in all its diverse temporal forms— 
the theatre, the human pageant, or the music 
whose metaphors, Miss Wade observes, spring 
so naturally from his pen—parables illustrating 
some eternal truth of God’s ‘transcendent 
splendour’. He was, self-avowedly, ‘a sociable 
Creature, a lover of company’; and London 
was a necessary enrichment of his under- 
standing. Unlike the first big change in his 
way of life—Miss Wade constructs a convinc- 
ing case for Traherne’s transplantation at an 
early age from his parents’ poor house to the 
tavern of his wealthy relative Philip, twice 
mayor of Hereford—this experience was 
powerless after the earlier disciplines to 
corrupt his poised inner vision. 

Miss Wade has built her biographical 
material largely on self-revelatory glimpses, in 
the poetry and The Centuries, of Traherne’s 
spiritual evolution and of scattered facts of his 
outer life. Where evidence is scanty, as in the 
case of his education prior to Oxford, she 
elaborates his general background with illus- 
trations from contemporary records; and here 
and there some skilful deduction—as, on page 
63, her tenable theory of Traherne’s further 
sojourn at Oxford between 1657, the year of 
his ordination, and 1661—or touch of per- 
‘ missible conjecture give a warm and living 
reality to this portrait. In the critical section, 
such aspects as the quality of Traherne’s prose 
cadences, his verse-structure and imagery, 
and the relationship of his philosophic thought 
to that of his time, are illuminated by the 
enthusiasm of a scholarly and discriminating 
mind. ‘Have contact with the man himself’, 
urges Miss Wade, ‘and you cannot but feel the 
force of the fire that glowed within him’; and 
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the vigour and sensitivity of her interpretation 
send us back unfailingly to re-explore the work 
of him who cried— 


Life, life is all! in its most full extent 
Stretcht out to all things, and with all 
Content! 
MARGARET WILLY 


From Shakespeare to Joyce. By Ermer EpGarR 
Stott. Doubleday & Doran (New York). 


This book consists of a score of critical essays 
written mostly during the ten years follow- 
ing the author’s well-known Art and Artifice in 
Shakespeare (1933). The contents are some- 
what more restricted than the title suggests, for 
most of the essays are devoted to three main 
subjects—Shakespeare (first and foremost), 
Restoration Comedy, and Milton. On the 
other hand, there is a mass of lively incidental 


criticism (often quite detailed) ranging from © 


Greek drama to Le Rouge et Le Noir and O’Neill. 

The chief interest, and importance, of these 
miscellaneous, though closely linked, essays is 
that like all first-rate criticism they are derived 
from a solid and consistent attitude to litera- 
ture. This attitude is perhaps best summarized 
by a sentence in the opening paragraph of 
the essay on All’s Well and Measure for Measure: 
‘the greatest literature is—though not of course 
in equal measure, nor to quite the same effect 
—for everybody, and for every time; and 
generally also—which is the correlative— 
drama and even the novel at its best are pri- 
marily or ultimately emotional, more con- 
cerned with situation and poetry than with the 
portrayal of character.’ Because the great 
works of literature are for everybody, they are 
usually direct in appeal and readily compre- 
hensible: they are neither burdened by a dead- 
weight of contemporary thought nor riddled 
with esoteric meanings for posterity to dis- 
cover. Because the Greek and Elizabethan 
dramatist (and often the novelist) is concerned 
primarily with emotions and the situations 
through which he projects them, he frequently 
sacrifices realism of characterization and cir- 
cumstance in order to represent those emo- 
tions at their intensest. In the words of 
Corneille (quoted several times by Stoll): 
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‘Les grands sujets de la tragédie, qui remuent 
fortement les passions . . . doivent toujours aller 
au dela du vraisemblable.’ 

From this conception of the drama and 
novel follows the conclusion that ‘criticism is 
not history or science but an art; and not 
that of detecting or “‘reconditioning”’, either, 
but the simple though seldom successful art of 
reading and responding, both analysing and 
judging as we do it’. The main job of the critic 
is to concentrate on the play or novel in itself, 
analysing it as a self-contained, self-consistent 
world of imagination, and comparing it with 
other novels and dramas. 

Out of these well-prepared positions Stoll 
advances boldly to combat what he considers 
to be the three main heresies in modern criti- 
cism. Taking Restoration Comedy as the chief 
test-case for the doctrine that literature reflects 
the society in which it is produced, he demon- 
strates that this Comedy is too full of absurdi- 
ties and incredibilities (for artistic effect) to be 
accepted even as an image of the fashionable 
world of the time. Literature, he contends, 
while to some extent refracting the tastes of the 
period in which it is written and always 
marked by national characteristics, reflects 
neither the lie nor thought of that period. 

The psychological mode of criticism is 
assailed with similar gusto. For Stoll, psycho- 
logy, whether brought to bear on the writer 
himself or his imaginative creations, is futile 
and misdirected; and he is particularly scath- 
ing in his comments on the adherents of Miss 
Lily Campbell’s school who have attempted 
to reinterpret Elizabethan drama in the light 
of the psychological theories of the time. 

Finally, as the champion of plain meaning 
in literature and common sense in criticism, 
he has written a robust and persuasive essay 
against Morgann and his followers, who, in his 
opinion, have unduly complicated and ideal- 
ized the character of Falstaff; while in another, 
one of the longest in the book, he discounts the 
claims of Ulysses and Finnegan’s Wake to be 
regarded as literary masterpieces. 

All this most acute criticism is much too far- 
reaching to be disputed in a short review. Its 
validity depends, essentially, on our conception 
of human nature—whether or not we believe 


that it changes substantially from one age to 
another. If human nature does change, then 
the historical approach is logically indispen- 
sable to criticism of past literature. 

Again, it may be true that psychological 
analysis of a writer is of little value in the 
criticism of his work of imagination; it is 
certainly true that much psychological learning 
has been squandered, sometimes with absurd 
conclusions, on characters who were never 
created as consistent entities or motivated with 
acontinuous realism. But if, as Stoll maintains, 
the emotions are the primary constituent of 
drama and the novel, surely scientific psy- 
chology has a vital bearing on literary criticism, 
whatever the errors of some over-enthusiastic 
pioneers? 

Perhaps, though Stoll is often clearly on his 
guard against the confusion, a fundamental 
flaw in his criticism is that he generalizes too 
widely and too freely from drama (mainly 
Greek and Elizabethan drama at that), as well 
as from an Aristotelian premise that was, after 
all, based on a small body of literature. 

E. C. PETTET 


AN ORIGINAL TRADITIONALIST 


Robert Bridges. By E>warv Tuompson. Oxford 
University Press. 6s. 


Edward Thompson is probably the only 
living poet who could have dealt effectively 
with Robert Bridges. For years he lived on 
Boar’s Hill, only a few doors away from this 
most original and virile laureate, and saw and 
spoke with him repeatedly. Indeed, he was an 
intimate friend. 

This book, besides entering into details about 
Bridges’s poems, provides a convincing and 
interesting character study. Here is the real 
Bridges as we all knew him—kindly, a little 
irascible, generous, super-critical, immensely 
honourable, and swiftly condemnatory of all 
fake and imposture, the old hawk plumed with 
some dove’s feathers. He steps out of the pages 
like a major character in a first-class novel, 
a character without parallel. His friend Sir 
Henry Newbolt wrote upon his death: “There’s 
no chance of another R. B. coming my way or 
anybody’s way. The mould is broken; that’s 
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certain. But what an endless giving of thanks 
for the whole plan of his departure—the 
dramatic change from extreme neglect to a 
sudden rush of popularity, and then the quick 
harvest-home journey on the top of his sheaves 
—it couldn’t have been better done—it satis- 
fied every wish.’ 

Strange to say, Bridges did not become a 
best seller till after his eightieth year, when he 
published (and largely wrote) his Testament 
of Beauty. Dr. Edward Thompson does full 
critical justice to this long poem, also freely 
quoting from his earlier verse. Perhaps he lays 
too much emphasis on the earlier and more 
conventional Bridges, though he does make 
clear that with the publication of October and 
Other Poems (1920) Bridges began to break new 
ground, fully tilled and cultivated in New 
Verse (1925) and The Testament of Beauty (1929). 
Indeed, I think Bridges is the only convincing 
modernist, the others mere children who have 
yet to learn from him, or who need to develop 
more effectively what they have learnt. But 
the emphasis is on technique rather than 
content. 

The errors of the book are few and insignifi- 
cant, though one of them I must point out in 
sheer self-defence. Edward Thompson quotes 
a line of mine from The Unknown Warrior 
Speaks at His Tomb (1922 and 1924) which 
Bridges much admired and frequently quoted: 
‘Cover my face; my name is Sacrifice.’ But 
Edward Thompson writes it as ‘Look in my 
face; my name is Sacrifice’, a possible printer’s 
error, and a line which I never wrote, for 
that would have been too close to Rossetti’s 
‘Look in my face, my name is Might-have- 
been’. Also I wonder if Edward Thompson is 
completely right in so strongly emphasizing 
Bridges as a man of Kent, for Bridges, I think, 
claimed some North Country descent. More- 
over, he said that in order to acquire a good 
English pronunciation he would send foreign- 
ers to the North, and his attacks on South 
Country phoneticians of the type of Daniel 
Jones are well known. 

Bridges was an emphatic Tory of the old 
school, but his politics rarely influenced his 
poetry. He was a purist who lived for his art, 
rejecting nearly all matter which was likely to 
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rob it of timelessness. He gave the flower, 
rarely the root and leaves. But oddly enough 
he was greatly interested in many people who 
were not poets, and was attracted to all sincere 
and passionate thought and opinion. He made 
few close contacts with living poets, though his 
influence was strong and salutary. While he 
was alive Poetry was hindered from experi- 
menting in regions which were foreign to its 
plain genius, for his own experiments were 
founded upon Tradition. Milton, Dante, Virgil, 
Homer and the Greeks—these were his liter- 
ary and spiritual voices. And they helped 
to mould his character. ‘At once aristocratic 
and unconventional, virile and affectionate, 
fearlessly inquiring and profoundly religious’, 
said Nowell Smith of him in The Times. He 
was really a great man. 
HERBERT PALMER 


Time Must Have a Stop. By Atpous Hux.ey. 

Chatto and Windus. gs. 6d. 

In this book the figures of Mr. Huxley’s 
earlier novels, midway between those of a 
morality play and those of a masque in their 
symbolic diversity, take their places in the 
metaphysical pattern of his recent thought. 
Types and yet selves, they burgeon in full in- 
come and idiosyncrasy and colour against the 
untroubled skies of 1928 ; but where formerly 
they were static, now they develop; and where 
once a close identification with each allowed 
of only subjective interpretation or objective 
caricature they are now seen with a detach- 
ment that permits of compassion. 

The pivot on which the book swings is the 
death of Eustace, whose experience of survival 
comes very close to that of hell as suggested by 
St. Catherine: a state where the self rejects 
with resentful agony the very Love of God 


which is the beatitude of the blessed, because . 


of the painful humility with which that Love 
causes it to perceive itself. Eustace, turning 
from the unbearable demand for self-know- 
ledge and for self-surrender, finds refuge first 
in the bodily sensations of a seance medium; 
and finally in the repetition of memories and 
witticisms which become ‘an intolerable pain 
of derision and lust compulsorily self imposed 
for ever and ever’. 
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He had on the day of his death given 
his brilliant, emotionally insecure nephew 
Sebastian a picture; and Sebastian sold this to 
buy the evening clothes his father, a politi- 
cally self-righteous Pharisee, so morally denied 
him. He was ashamed publicly to say so; 
and when the picture was thought to have 
been stolen, fell back on the willing help 
of the contemplative bookseller Bruno, who 
tried unsuccessfully to induce self-knowledge 
in him. Through his inadvertent fault, Bruno 
fell into Fascist hands and was years later 
released from a concentration camp only to 
die. Meeting him by chance in his last ill- 
ness, Sebastian looked after him in repara- 
tion; and was himself slowly transformed by 
his patient’s holiness into a potential contem- 
plative. 

The process of growth and transition is fore- 
shortened, seen as a hyphen rather than a 
bridge; and should in the interests of balance 
occupy very much more space and attention. 
It is with a sense of abrupt cinematic change 
that the reader observes Sebastian in 1944 at 
thirty-three years old listening to the ack-ack 
guns on Primrose Hill and considering the 
meditations in his note-book. 

The meditations themselves, however, are of 
the most profound and vital interest. The 
Pauline ring of the phrase ‘the squalor of vice 
or that other squalor of respectability’; the 
recognition that ‘the habit of sensuality and 
pure aestheticism is a process of God-proofing’ 
which makes men ‘exclude . . . the only influ- 
ence . . . able to neutralize the destructive 
energies of ambition, covetousness and love of 
power’; the working hypothesis ‘that there is a 
Godhead . . . that it is possible for human 
beings to love, know . . . and become identified 
with’ It, and that ‘to achieve this unitive know- 
ledge is the final . . . purpose of human 
existence’; and most significantly the fact that 
forgiveness, even of the Pharasaical father, 
flows from these considerations, would seem to 
indicate that the springs of contemplation 
recognized by Mr. Huxley, as once by St. 
Augustine, in eastern thought, are running for 
him as for that predecessor westward along the 
path of the Magi. 

RENEE HAYNES 


Virginia Woolf: Her Art as a Novelist. By JOAN 
BennETT. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 
For the majority of readers Virginia Woolf’s 

method as a novelist requires interpretation; 
for the rest this shrewd, unbiased commentary 
and comprehensive selection of illustrative 
passages from the novels will be a welcome 
tribute to a sensitive artist. 

Mrs. Bennett’s intention, which she fulfils 
without allowing her admiration to degenerate 
into idolatry, is to discover from the novels 
Virginia Woolf’s ‘perspective’, how she ‘orders 
her world’, how she sees and feels and com- 
poses. Her method is admirable for the pur- 
pose: she discusses and illustrates in turn four 
component parts of the novelist’s work— 
character drawing, stories, morals and values, 
and form. There is no unreasoned defence of 
recognized faults, such as inadequate structure, 
overloaded detail, the undue psychological 
significance with which Virginia Woolf often 
endows purely physical traits, but Mrs. 
Bennett argues effectively when knowing she 
can support her case. She maintains that 
Virginia Woolf’s failure to provide a gallery of 
memorable portraits is due to the fact that her 
methods of characterization are those of the 
painter rather than the writer; what she offers 
is not a photograph, but an invitation to share 
her vision. Her lack of story material is 
defended on the grounds that she replaces the 
structure of the ordinary novel by a sequence 
of human relationships which transmit whole 
experiences rather than a series of events; in 
this respect she is the poet rather than the 
novelist, in the company of Emily Bronté, 
Meredith, and Thomas Hardy. Having proved 
her case by apt and copious quotation, Mrs. 
Bennett pleads for that close attention on the 
part of the reader, without which the multiple 
meanings and suggestions of the poet-novelist 
cannot be fully appreciated. 

That there are great rewards for the reader 
must be apparent to all who take up Mrs. 
Bennett’s book. It is a reward in itself for the 
disciples of the novelist, and a stimulus to those 
who are not yet fully aware of the richness of 
her imaginative insight. Mrs. Bennett’s own 
words about the subject of her gentle dissection 
are a useful indication of what she herself 
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achieves in this book. ‘Her whole endeavour 
is towards understanding rather than judge- 
ment.’ 

W. MARJORIE O’CONNOR 


Builders and Makers. By Gipert Tuomas. 

Epworth Press. 7s. 6d. 

This is a book of ‘Occasional Studies’ by a 
‘Christian humanist’, a claim which is defin- 
itely substantiated by the choice of subject and 
the treatment. There is, indeed, a wide variety, 
ranging from critical studies of Bunyan and 
Defoe, of Hazlitt and Jefferies, to more general 
essays such as The Child in English Poetry, as 
well as some delightful glimpses of minor 
figures like the eccentric Cruden. The most 
penetrating studies are those of some of the 
leading Evangelical figures of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, but Mr. Thomas is 
always well aware of the religious implications 
of literature, even if the writer is an avowed 
agnostic such as Shelley or Hardy. ‘Builders 
and Makers’ is a good title because nearly all 
the authors concerned made some very definite 
contribution to English culture; each in his 
own way, they may well claim to be makers of 
our national heritage. 

Mr. Thomas assesses their contributions 
with ease and charm: his judgement on Hazlitt 
as a critic is an admirable piece of self-criticism, 
and he certainly possesses himself ‘the power 
of arousing enthusiasm’, and of ‘tempting the 
reader to turn direct to the book’. There is 
much to stimulate the common reader, 
whether it is the claim to admit Charles 
Wesley to the ranks of our great lyrical poets, 
or the discussion of Newton’s influence on 
Cowper and his poetry, where Mr. Thomas 
firmly differs from Lord David Cecil. There is 
an interesting essay on the duality in Words- 
worth, uncertain ‘whether his mission was to 
be a singer or a moralist’; and an attempt to 
account for Shelley’s failure to reach intellec- 
tual maturity, with a recognition of the implicit 
Christian outlook of the Fourth Act of Prome- 
theus Unbound. In fact there is much here that 
will appeal to the English student as well as to 
the general reader, although a few of the studies 
(e.g. that on Steele) are rather perfunctory, 
and the general essays are less distinguished. 


The only jarring notes are the too frequent use 
of inverted commas round such clichés as the 
‘fair sex’, and an over-indulgence in the 
exclamation mark as an otiose note of punctua- 
tion. But these are small faults in a book that 
is pleasing to the eye as well as attractive to 
the mind, by reason of the wisdom and the 
humanity in which it abounds. 
ROBIN ATTHILL 


The Children’s Chronicle. By DorotHy Mar- 
GARET Stuart. Harrap, 1944. 75. 6d. 


This belated notice of an original and 
charming book ought to draw attention to it in 
good time for parents in search of Christmas 
presents to make a note. Miss Stuart has taken 
an imaginary county family, the Clavengers of 
Winford S. Mary, and shown us history as seen 
by the Clavenger children at different periods 
from 1357 onwards. It is comparatively easy 
to reconstruct an Elizabethan pageant, a visit 
of the Queen herself to Winford, the grim 
threatenings of Civil War, the war itself, the 
building of the new Clavenger home from 
profits made out of the South Sea Bubble, and 
the Napoleonic era, though few could do it 
with the accuracy and yet liveliness attained 
by Miss Stuart. It is far harder to construct a 
really convincing medieval episode, without 
diaries and what may be called domestic 
literature to help; yet this is done, and perhaps 
only the scholar can fully appreciate how well, 
though children will find it all completely 
natural and interesting. The gleeman sus- 
pected of carrying off the pet squirrel; the old 
North-country chaplain who has taught the 
Clavenger children that the Scots are far 
worse than Turks or Saracens, even though 
they have ‘Christian-coloured faces’; the 
French prisoner taken at Poitiers and detained 
pending the arrival of his ransom; the storm 
which overtakes Prince Lionel while hunting 
and brings him to take shelter at Winford 
Manor; the conversation on Poitiers, when the 
Clavenger children hear the full story of the 
battle and Messire Olivier the prisoner joins in 
with praise of the Black Prince’s chivalry; 
Prince Lionel’s eager questions about his 
brother—all are as vivid as the incidental de- 
tails. The sketch of Wat, for instance, the 
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yeoman’s son who follows the ‘der Clavenger 
boy, Piers, and finds the lost squirrel, the de- 
scription of his being for the first time admitted 
to the solar chamber to receive his lady’s 
thanks and marvel at the luxuries of tapestry, 
Spanish rug and glass in the windows, the 
glimpse of cook and scullion and the prepara- 
tions for receiving the unexpected Prince— 
all are delightful, and the illustrations from 
contemporary manuscripts 2nd Mr. Brock’s 
charming picture of the Cla. ..,er boy kneel- 
ing and holding the bowl of rose water to the 
Prince after the banquet are admirably chosen. 

The Elizabeth episode follows, and Edward, 
Harry, Susannah, and Lucrece Clavenger are 
quite as convincing as their Plantagenet 
ancestors; the Winford people have become 
tenants, not serfs, and Wat’s descendants have 
risen in the world; Parson Graves and Boa- 
nerges Birch the schoolmaster are much alive, 
the text of Birch’s pageant being most con- 
vincing, and the fact that only the Monster 


SHORTER 


Poems by James Blyth. Foreword by Eva 
Dose... The Favil Press. 35. 6d. 


The author of these poems was killed in a 
street accident in October 1942 soon after he 
had joined the Merchant Navy and when he 
was still only seventeen. It might seem a rash 
venture to publish the poems of anyone so 
young; but Miss Dobell, who prepared this 
selection from Blyth’s manuscripts, and the 
Favil Press who have printed it, were un- 


‘doubtedly justified in doing so. The reader 


will find himself at times rubbing his eyes and 
wondering whether this or that was really 
written by a boy of seventeen. He will be 
reassured by obvious signs of immaturity and 
by traces of other poets’ work. But nothing 
can hide an originality, a sweep of imagination, 
and a clarity of expression which promised 
great things for the future; and it is impossible 
not to be impressed by the deep sincerity of the 
religious poems. An inborn love of the sea and 
a childhood spent in India enabled Blyth to 
write with equal felicity about the sea and the 
desert—which is not his least surprising 


knew his part at rehearsals, while Truth, 
Wisdom, and Virtue were apparently hopeless, 
is especially pleasant. The excitement of the 
Queen’s arrival after the weary preparations 
is a climax, and the children’s excitement at 
seeing the Queen use a fork at dinner is both 
amusing and convincing, and .Lettice’s final 
question after the Queen’s departure, ‘Did she 
eat all the pretty comfits?’ is a true touch. 

We cannot deal with the other episodes in 
the same detail; they are as true, as convincing, 
as the two which we have noticed. Children 
who are lucky enough to get this book will have 
learnt much of history, more of life, and will 
find that their child ancestors were even as they 
are, real children, interested in things and 
people and pets, as they themselves are inter- 
ested; Poitiers will become as real as Carlton 
House, the Black Prince as Napoleon; and the 
gracious country life of England is the back- 
ground and link of all. 

KATHARINE ESDAILE 


NOTICES 


achievement. Only one poem can be quoted 
here: it is the most striking of several sonnets 
included in the volume. 
‘The bombs that drop like plummets seem to 
sound 
The utmost depths of man’s abysmal hate, 
Whistling their awful warnings all too late, 
Pock-marking the fair face of familiar ground. 
Death’s depthless quiet falls upon the heart, 
And for her steep descent we silent wait: 
At life’s locked door knocks the thin-fingered 
fate, 
And asks the soul if ready to depart. 
It is not after honour that we lust, 
Nor glory, the death-deceiving face of war, 
But we are fighting now because we must, 
And by our shrivelled hearts set little store. 
But think, men, when you’re dying in the dust: 
Life gave us little, death may give us more.’ 
From Script to Print. An Introduction to Medieval 
Literature. By H. J. Cuaytor. Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 
A summary of the difficulties in the way of 
present-day study of something so ‘different’ as 
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medieval literature made by one who is learned 

both in earlier and later literature. 

The Nazi ‘Kultur’ in Poland. Written in Warsaw 
under the German Occupation and pub- 
lished for the Polish Ministry of Informa- 
tion by H.M.S.O. 

A fully documented and illustrated account 
of what the Nazi occupation meant to such 
institutions as churches, schools, universities, 
libraries, museums, the publishing trade, 
theatres, and cinemas. 

Outposts. Edited by Howarp SERGEANT (to be 
had of the Editor, 59 Orchard Avenue, 
Squires Gate, Blackpool). 1s. 1d. post free: 
annual subscription 45. 4d. post free. 

The editor is ‘concerned not only with the 
publication of outstanding poetry . . . but also 
in assembling those poets, recognized and un- 
recognized, who, by reason of the particular 
outposts they occupy, are able to visualize the 
dangers which confront the individual, and the 
whole of humanity, now and after the war’, 
though he does ‘not intend to limit [his] scope 
to the political aspect alone’. The qualifica- 


tion is appropriate: like most manifestos, the 
prose introduction makes bigger claims than 
the things introduced would make of them- 
selves. Numbers 2-4, which we have seen, 
mainly consist of lyrics such as small genuine 
poets write in 1945 because they have been 
responsive to the modern world (rather than, 
say, to the world of 1900) and who have read 

Eliot, Auden and Spender (rather than, say, 

Tennyson, Dowson and Lionel Johnson). The 

whole venture achieves a pleasantness and a 

quiet sincerity. 

Phonetics. A Critical Analysis of Phonetic Theory 
and a Technic for the Practical Description of 
Sounds. By Kennetu L. Pirxe. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, London: 
Humphrey Milford. 145. 

A courageous attempt to reconsider the 
foundations of the science of phonetics. This 
volume, the first part of a projected trilogy, is. 
devoted to the analysis of sounds as sounds, 
apart from their speech functions. It is the 
result of years of experimental work, and is 
worthy of the consideration of experts. 
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To the Editor of ‘English’ 
Sir, 
Gerard Manley Hopkins 

While I do wish to thank you for the gracious 
tone of the report of my Hopkins lecture, I wish 
also that I may make again a point that I tried 
to make; for the words of the report that speak 
of it are misleading. 

There was, let it be said, the conviction of 
Hopkins as to the fact of God’s Being; of God 
as our Father which art in heaven. There was 
also, if I mistake not, from time to time the 
failure on his part to sustain his emotional 
being at such a height of love and adoration of 
God as was the Holy Woman Rabia’s; a 
translation of the versification of her prayer by 
Farid ud-Din Attar I used as a sort of text. 
One might mistake a poem expressive of the 
‘man’s grief that he should have lapsed in his 
effort to sustain his emotion for a poem ex- 
pressing, in its words, the sense of: ‘Lord, help 
Thou mine unbelief.’ Hopkins, no more than 


St. Francis, ever had unbelief to be forgiven. 
When he wrote: 


. . . birds build—but not I build; no, but 
strain, 

Time’s eunuch, and not breed one work 
that wakes. 

Mine, O thou lord of life, send my roots rain, 


it was not that he had lost faith but that he no 
longer felt as a ‘lover’. In that, besides re- 
sembling all the world almost, he resembled 
Eugénie de Guérin. On her telling her con- 
fessor that her religious exercises sometimes 
bored her, he bade her tell God so. 

A pupil of mine once quoted that last line to 
back his contention that a time came, or even 
that times came, when the faith of Hopkins 
tottered. He read a failure in faith into the 
Wreck and into the Felix Randal sonnet. He 
read the Wreck as implying something like the 
question: ‘How can there be a God in heaven, 
when such as those women are allowed to 
perish so miserably?’ He thought Hopkins 
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lamented the last state of the blacksmith. The 
Wreck, which is dedicated to the happy memory 
of the nuns, is a hymn of thanksgiving that the 
five, ‘drawn to the Life that died’, should have 
been, as Christ’s ‘own bespoken’, scored by 
himself in scarlet. He gives thanks for Randal’s 
last state. 
Your obedient servant, 


J. A. CHAPMAN 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 
Sir, 

May I thank you, and your reviewer, for the 
kind things he says about my latest book of 
poems, Wartime Harvest. The reviewer, how- 
ever, dislikes Elois, A Modern Masque. This 
scarcely justifies his demand that it should ‘not 
be reprinted’. Other critics hold a contrary 
view. Two Professors of Poetry, one at our 
greatest University, particularly like Elois. 

Now if I had been dead for a hundred years 
and two notable professorial critics held dia- 
metrically opposite views about individual 
poems by ‘a notable poet’, it would be held as 
evidence of the universality of the poet. Even 
to-day I have evidence of this being the fact 
about myself. Nearly every poem in the book 
has been selected as the one they like best, and 
also as the one they like least, by different types 
of people. 

I trust therefore on re-consideration that 
Professor de Sola Pinto will concur in my 
determination not to be intimidated by any 
expression of dislike about individual poems, 
especially where liking about each more than 
balances. 

Wartime Harvest has been out of print 
already for some months, although only pub- 
lished half a year ago, and directly paper is 
available it will be reprinted, and will con- 
tinue to contain Elois, A Modern Masque. 

Yours faithfully, 


MARIE C. STOPES 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 
Sir, 

My evocation of Jonathan Swift was promp- 
ted by recollection of a letter that appeared in 
the Cambridge Review for April 29, 1944. The 


writer, a gentle ironist, acclaimed Basic as ‘the 
pride of Cambridge and the glory of Mag- 
dalene’, and traced its origin to Swift, quoting 
from Gulliver the passage given by Dr. Esdaile. 
But he carried the quotation further. ‘The 
other project was a scheme for entirely abolish- 
ing all words whatsoever. ... Since words are 
only names for things, it would be more con- 
venient for all men ‘to carry about with them 
such things as were necessary to express a 
particular business they are to.discourse on .. . 
this would serve as an universal language . . . 
and thus ambassadors would be qualified to 
treat with foreign princes or ministers of state 
to whose tongues they were utter strangers.’ 
This project came to nought, because ‘the 
women, in conjunction with the vulgar and 
illiterate, threatened to raise a rebellion unless 
they might be allowed the liberty to speak 
with their tongues after the manner of their 
forefathers’. 

It was on Laputa that Gulliver met also an 
old man, ‘meagre of aspect’, who ‘had been 
eight years upon a project for extracting Sun- 
beams from Cucumbers . . . and did not doubt 
in eight years more he should be able to supply 
the governor’s gardens with sunshine at a 
reasonable rate’. Might not Swift, writing 
to-day, have told how the Laputan philosophers 
had been twenty years distilling Basic from 
Moonshine? 

Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE H. ELY 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 
Sir, 

Mr. Rostrevor Hamilton’s remarks on 
Shelley’s use of the possessive his own, her own, 
&c., in your Summer number are stimulating, 
but it is at least possible to diagnose the phe- 
nomenon otherwise, i.e. as the effect of the 
poet’s classical reading. The Vergilian (Aen. 
vi. 743) 


quisque suos patimur Manes 


rises to the mind at once; and Lucan, whom 
Shelley preferred to Vergil, uses suus in just 
this ‘emphatic’ way. The thunderbolt to which 
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Caesar is compared in the first book of the 
Pharsalia (155), in sua templa furit, and the 
‘Pleasure, blind with tears, led by the gleam/ 
Of her own dying smile, instead of eyes’ in 
Adonais (where Shelley mentions Lucan, with 
Sidney and Chatterton, as one of ‘the in- 
heritors of unfulfilled renown’) is not far in 
spirit from the crowds of lamenting matrons 
in Book ITI (20) 

tum questus tenuere suos magnusque per omnes 

errabat sine voce dolor. 
‘Haskins’ note on iv. 500 (namque suis pro te 
gladiis incumbere, Caesar) compares the use of 
odgérepos, instancing Theocritus, xxv. 163. 

I am, Sir, &c., 
E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 
Sir, 

In his article in the Spring issue on ‘How the 
Twentieth Century is “Returning to Nature”’’ 
Mr. H. V. Routh writes: ‘you could not repro- 
duce the sonnet-mood in blank verse.’ Practice 
has given the lie to this statement. 

For a considerable time after the introduc- 
tion of the sonnet into England in the sixteenth 
century the Petrarchan (later Miltonic) and 
the Shakespearian forms remained un- 

challenged. Yet, throughout this time, there 
were at least these two forms, technically alike 
only in having 14 rhymed decasyllabic lines, 
and even within them variations of rhyme- 
scheme were made (e.g. the cdcdcd pattern of 
the Petrarchan sestet was often changed to 
cdecde). A Petrarchan sonnet was a different 
poem from a Shakespearian. 

Eventually, however, the potentialities of 
two such rigid forms were inevitably exhausted 
and the sonneteer became, in Pope’s words, 
‘starved’ and ‘hackneyed’. If the sonnet was 
to survive it had to be set free. New variations 
were necessary so that new blood could be 
infused into the old veins, though the sonnet 
was still to remain a specific poetic form. So 
in ‘Ozymandias’, for instance, Shelley varied 
the Petrarchan rhyme-scheme to link the octet 
with the sestet. Many other variations fol- 
lowed, until, again, the possibilities seemed 
exhausted: by the beginning of this century 
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the sonnet had once more become a literary 
show-piece apparently unadaptable to con- 
temporary needs, and for a time it played a 
merely traditional role. 

But the modern poet, daring in experiment, 
refusing to allow past conventions to linger on 
as present tyrannies, and recognizing the 
special significance of the sonnet, realized that 
its potentialities had not, in fact, been ex- 
hausted. Not only had its stanzaic divisions 
been left comparatively undisturbed, but that 
it should rhyme according to some pattern had 
not been questioned. Accordingly, new stan- 
zaic divisions were employed by modern poets 
and blank verse was introduced, without what 
Mr. Routh calls the ‘sonnet-mood’ bei 
affected. For example, in his sonnet, ‘Chough’, 
Rex Warner used four blank-verse divisions of 
4, 3, 4 and 3 lines each, the whole falling into 
two seven-line sections. David Gascoyne, too, 
has written blank-verse sonnets, such as ‘Spring . 
MCMXL’. Still further modern innova- 
tions have been Louis MacNeice’s use of a 
division into two stanzas of 10 and 4 lines 
respectively, rhyming in couplets, and Christo- 
pher Hassall’s use of the broken line. 

In short, the only two elements of the original 
sonnet that have persisted are the limitation to 
14 lines and the pentameter (though this has 
assumed in recent times the loose Jacobean 
form so characteristic of modern verse). 

Of course, Mr. Routh may argue that these 
variations and this succession of experiments 
do not mean that the resulting poems have 
been sonnets, and it is true that whereas all 
sonnets have 14 lines not all poems of 14 lines 
are sonnets. What, then, is a sonnet? Probably 
the best definition is Rossetti’s: ‘a sonnet is a 
moment’s monument.’ I for one believe that 
both of the modern blank-verse poems referred _ 
to (only two of many) are indeed sonnets of 
this definition and not merely poems of 14 
lines, and I also believe that the potentialities 
of the blank-verse sonnet are not yet exhausted. 
For the sonnet, being poetry, is a living thing 
which must evolve or perish, and neither 
Petrarch nor Shakespeare nor Milton nor 
Lord Alfred Douglas can be allowed to halt its 
evolution. Yours faithfully, 

W. G. BEBBINGTON 


Ir has been decided to extend the Poetry Com- 
petition hitherto confined to Junior Branches 
to include other members. 

In future a subject will be set in each 
issue of English, and the competition will be 
divided into two sections: Section A is open 
to all members of the Association; Section B 
only to members of Junior Branches. A book 


POETRY COMPETITION OPEN TO ALL MEMBERS 


REPORT OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


token prize will be given to the winner in each 
section. The subject for the first competition 
will be the Reopening of the National Gallery, 
or any other aspect of the return to peace. 
Poems, which must be not less than 14 nor more 
than 50 lines, should reach the Editor not later 
than 15 January 1946. This competition super- 
sedes that hitherto held for Junior Branches. 


The Alliance Hall, Palmer Street, S.W., on Tuesday, 10 Fuly 1945, at 2.30 p.m. 
Chairman: Dr. ARUNDELL EsDAILE 


1. Adoption of Report and Balance Sheet 


HE CHAIRMAN reported that many 

apologies for absence had been received, 
amongst them letters from Sir Philip Hartog 
and Mr. Nowell Smith. 

He had much pleasure in welcoming to-day 
Miss Willis, the Hon. Secretary of an active 
Branch at Plymouth. This Branch, which had 
been formed in 1923, deserves special com- 
mendation for having carried on so success- 
fully during the war years. 

The Chairman spoke with regret of the deaths 
of two ex-Presidents, the late Lord Crewe and 
the late Professor Oliver Elton, and also that 
of the late Secretary, Mr. Houghton, who for 
many years had been a tower of strength to the 
Association. 

New Branches had been started this year at 
Chichester, Calcutta, and Alexandria. 

The Report indicated progress. The number 
of new members enrolled in 1944 was 127. The 
new members for 1945 to date were 217, in- 
cluding 65 schools. 

The anthology England, an extra publication 
of the Committee, and one to which the Com- 
mittee had given much thought and work, had 
justified the trouble by proving a great success. 
He emphasized again that this was largely due 
to their ex-President, Mr. Harold Nicolson, 
who had contributed an introduction which 
was a real essay and had done a great deal of 
good, both to the volume and to the Association. 
A scheme had been started for advising in- 
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experienced writers about their work—to some 
extent about the technical aspects of it and to 
some extent about the publication of it where 
that seemed justified. He hoped the scheme 
besides being helpful would bring large num- 
bers of young people into the Association. 

Mr. Davis (Hon. Treasurer) in presenting 
the accounts pointed out that the Advertise- 
ments and Sales had increased to £226 against 
£152. The only other large increase had been 
the General Office Expenses to £787 as against 
£676. That, of course, was owing to the 
general advance in the cost of living. 

A profit of several hundred pounds had al- 
ready been made on the anthology England. 

Subscriptions had increased considerably 
and were going up still further this year. 

The amount of £1,042 received in royalties 
was brilliant. It represented a tremendous lot 
of work by the Publications Committee and 
the other members of the Committee. 

The surplus of income over expenditure was 
£440. 

The Hon. Treasurer, after briefly alluding 
to a few other items in the balance-sheet, con- 
cluded with the cheering information that the 
Association was in a good financial position, 
very different from that in which it had been 
during the early days of the war. 

Mr. Guy Boas (Hon. Secretary) added that 
the Committee, who had taken considerable 
trouble to arrange the lecture programme, 
were very gratified at the support given to it 
during the year. 
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The Committee had been fortunate in secur- 
ing a programme for the coming year which, 
they hoped, would prove equally attractive 
to members. 

The Adoption of the Report and Accounts 
moved by Mr. Graham, and seconded by Mr. 
Hall, was carried unanimously. 


2. Election of Officers 

(a) President. Mr. Arthur Bryant was unani- 
mously elected as President for the year in 
succession to His Grace the Archbishop of 
York who was elected Vice-President. 

On the motion of Mr. Peschmann, seconded 
by Mr. Hole, the following officers were re- 
elected: 


Chairman of Committee: Arandell Esdaile, 
Litt.D. Hon. Treasurer: C. A. C. Davis. 
Hon. Secretary: Guy Boas 
as well as Miss M. St. Clare Byrne and W. 
Jenkyn Thomas to the Executive Committee. 


3. Other Business 
Mr. Rowlands Coldicott referring to the new 

branch at Chichester proposed with some diffi- 

dence the election of a special Sub-Committee 
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for increasing the number of Branches. He 
advised the formation of branches in all towns 
where there was a County Library. 

The Chairman replied that the Committee 
was considering ways and means of starting 
local branches. Part of the difficulty was that 
there was such a number of literary and semi- 
literary societies scattered up and down the 
country. It was possible use might be made of 
them. He doubted whether another Committee 
was necessary, but if it were found to be neces- 
sary, a Sub-Committee would be appointed 
for the purpose. 

Mr. Cookson suggested that it was largely 
a question of reviving branches that once were 
flourishing—at Bath, for instance, Cheltenham 
and Oxford, to mention only a few. 

At 3 p.m. His Grace the Archbishop of York 
gave his Presidential Address with Lord Esher 
in the Chair. 

After a vote of thanks to the Archbishop had 
been moved by Lord Esher, and seconded by 
Dr. Esdaile the meeting closed. 

The Presidential address, entitled Reading in 
Wartime, will be printed as a pamphlet by the 
Oxford University Press, and distributed free 
of cost to all members with this number. 
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By the deaths of Lord Crewe and Professor 
Oliver Elton the Association has lost two 
Presidents of outstanding distinction. Lord 
Crewe, besides being one of the great figures 
of public life, embodied the high ideals and 
standards of taste and interests in Literature 
that the Association exists to honour and 
foster. No man of his time was perhaps more 
completely and finely humane. Members will 
remember with special pleasure the contact he 
renewed with us when he took the chair for 
Granville Barker’s Presidential address, and 
delighted us all with the charm and felicity of 
his words on that occasion. 

Of Professor Oliver Elton, Mr. Nowell 
Smith writes: 

‘Oliver Elton, who died on 4 June at the age 
of 84, was the oldest of our Vice-Presidents 
(with the exception of Lord Crewe who died in 
the following month) and also of Professors 


Emeriti of English Literature. He was one of 
the most distinguished scholars, interpreters 
and appraisers of literature, and has left in his 
“Surveys” and companion volumes a body of 
work unsurpassed by any predecessor or con- 
temporary in learning, insight, veracity, and a 
catholic but none the less judicial temper. He 
was President of our Association in 1932; his 
Presidential Address was a characteristically 
sober but appreciative and helpful introduc- 
tion to The Testament of Beauty. 

‘His scholarship had a wide range starting 
from a classical training at Marlborough and 
Oxford, where as a Scholar of Corpus he took 
a Second in Mods. and a First in Greats. After 
some years of private coaching in London he 
was appointed lecturer in English Literature 
at Owens College, Manchester, in 1890 and 
during the next ten years “left his mark’’, as the 
Manchester Guardian records, “both upon the 
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young University and the intellectual life of 
Manchester at large’, and, we may add, upon 
the Manchester Guardian itself, to which together 
with his friends C. E. Montague and Arthur 
Johnson, the musical critic, he was a dis- 
tinguished contributor. Just before leaving 
Manchester he published his valuable book on 
The Augustan Ages in Saintsbury’s series of 
“Periods of European Literature”. From 1900 
to 1926 he held the chair of English Literature 
at Liverpool and was equally a power in 
teaching, in administration, and in his con- 
tributions to literary criticism and scholarship. 
Besides the great “Surveys” he wrote many 
monographs and essays, gave courses of lec- 
tures in India and America and, late in life, 
learned enough of the Slavonic languages to 
produce useful verse translations from Pushkin 
and other Russian, Polish, and Serbian poets. 
To the end, in his retirement at Oxford as 
in his not infrequent appearances elsewhere, 


his dignified, commanding presence and his 
speech, both in matter and style, accorded 
well with the distinguished qualities of his 
mind and published work.’ 

We announce with pleasure the opening of 
new branches at Chichester at home, and at 
Alexandria and Calcutta abroad, and offer our 
congratulations to all who were instrumental in 
thus spreading the activities of the Association. 

We are also delighted to hear of the revival 
of the branches at Bath, Darlington, and 
Southampton. 

We congratulate Instructor Rear-Admiral 
Sir Arthur Hall, K.B.E., our ex-Honorary 
Treasurer, on his knighthood. It is a well- 
deserved compliment to himself and to the 
Education Department of the Admiralty, 
which he so ably administers. 

Contributions intended for the Spring Number 
Should reach the Editor not later than 15 January 
1946. 


SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 


Literary Studies and Criticism 

Charles Dickens. By Una Pope-HENNEssy. 
Chatto. ais. 

Prophets of Heaven and Hell: Virgil, Dante, Milton, 
Goethe. By C. R. Buxton. Cambridge. 6s. 

English Letter Writers. By C. E. Vuwtamy. 
Collins. 45. 6d. 

Horace and his Lyric Poetry. By L. P. WiLk1nson. 
Cambridge. 8s. 6d. 

The Springs of Hellas, and other essays. By T. R. 
Guiover. Cambridge. 12s. 6d. 

Virginia Woolf. By Davip Darcues. Nicholson 
and Watson. 7s. 6d. 

English Literature. By B. Iror Evans. (British 
Life and Thought, No. 15.) Longmans, 1s. 

*The Tragic Muse of John Ford. By G. F. 
SENSABAUGH. Milford. 125. 

Modern Scottish Literature. By J. M. Rem. Oliver 
& Boyd. ts. 

* Tobias Smollett: Traveller-Novelist. By G. M. 
Kauri. Cambridge. 245. 

Avril. Essays on the Poetry of the French 
Renaissance. By Hitarre Bettoc. Sheed 
& Ward. 6s. 
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*More Essays on Greek Romances. By E. H. 
Haicut. Longmans (N.Y.). $2.50. 

*4 Comparison between the Two Stages. A late 
Restoration Book of the Theatre. Ed. by 
Starinc B. Wetts. Milford. 20s. 

** Paradise Lost’ in our Time. By Douctas Bus. 
Cornell U.P. $2.00. 

*Byron’s ‘Don Juan’. By E. F. Boyp. Rutgers 
U.P. $3.50. 

*Literary Study and the Scholarly Profession. By 
Harpiw Craic. Washington U.P. $2.25. 
Garcia Lorca. By Epwin Honic. Nicholson & 

Watson. 7s. 6d. 

*Ovid: A Poet between Two Worlds. By Her- 

MANN FRANKEL. Milford. $2.50. 


* Titles marked with asterisk are American publica- 
tions, and difficult at present to obtain in this 
country. 

Educational 

The School Book of Light Verse. Chosen by Guy 

Boas. Macmillan. 6s. 


Modern Travel. Edited by F. T. Woop. The 
Scholar’s Library. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


Plymouth 
Programme of Lectures 1946 
1945 January. Mr. W. F. Jackson Knight: ‘Are 
_ October. Miss S. Annie Willis: ‘Edward there two kinds of Poetry?’ 


Thomas.’ 
November. Mr. Newbold Whitfield: ‘Chaucer 
and the Mediaeval Background.’ 
December. The Rev. Allan Wyon: ‘The 
Philosophy underlying Victor Hugo’s Les 
Misérables.’ 


OVERSEAS 


February. Miss Goad, B.A.: ‘Virginia Woolf.’ 
March. Mrs. Taylor: ‘Robert Louis Steven- 
son.” 


April. Mr. Walter de la Mare. 


BRANCHES 


INDIA 


Report of the English Association, U.P. Branch, 
Allahabad, for the year 1944-5. 

Professor S. C. Deb, who had been Secretary 
of the Branch for almost twenty years, has been 
elected President. 

The following meetings were held during 
the current session: 

1. 28 Aug. 1944: Paper by Mr. P. C. Gupta 
on ‘The Plays of Eugene O’Neill’. 

2. 13 Nov. 1944: Address by Prof. N. K. 
Sidhant of the Lucknow University on ‘The 
Technique of the One-act-Plays’. 

3. 23 Jan. 1945: Address by Dr. P. E. 
Dustoor on ‘Jawahar Lal Nehru as a Writer’. 


Officers for 1944 

President: Miss E. Rivett (Women’s 
Christian College). 

Vice-Presidents: Mr. V. K. A. Pillai (Presi- 
dency College); The Rev. A. J. Boyd (Madras 
Christian College). 

Secretary: Mr. R. Krishnamurti (Pachai- 
yappa’s College). 


Allahabad 


Madras 


4. 28 Feb. 1945: Paper by Prof. S. C. Deb 
on ‘The Short Stories of Somerset Maugham’. 

5. 2 Mar. 1945: Paper by Dr. S. P. Khattry 
on “Teachers and Teaching’. 

6. 15 Mar. 1945: Paper by Mr. R. N. Deb 
on ‘The Poetry of Ernest Dowson’. 

7. 3 Apr. 1945: The Branch had its annual 
dinner followed by a discussion on the Sargent 
Report which Prof. Sidhant of the Lucknow 
University initiated. 

8. 21 Apr. 1945: Discussion on “The Posi- 
tion of English in the post-War Educational 
Schemes of the Province’ initiated by Prof. C. 
Mahajan of St. John’s College, Agra. 


Committee: Mrs. H. Raj (Queen Mary’s 
College) ; Mr. A. L. Krishnan (Loyola College). 


Papers read during 1944 and 1945 
17 March 1944. Mr. K. R. Chandrase- 
kharan: ‘Proper names in Shakespeare’s Plays.’ 
19 Jan. 1945: Mr. A. V. Subba Rao: ‘The 
Novels of Aldous Huxley.’ 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Fort Hare Branch Alice, C.P., South Africa 


22nd Annual Report for the Year 1944 

It was decided that the lecturers for this year 
should be chosen from the local members. 

Seven meetings were held and addresses 
were given by two of the honorary Presidents, 
the President, and two committee members 
and two of the local members. 

In March the President, Prof. Darlow, 
Professor of English at the South African 
Native College, gave a lecture on ‘The Opti- 
mism of Tragedy’. 

In May Dr. R. W. Shepherd, Principal of 
Lovedale Missionary Institution, lectured on 
‘The Davidson Papers’. 

At the June meeting the Rev. E. W. Grant, 
Principal of the Lovedale Bible School, gave 


an address entitled ‘Dickens and the Learned 
Professions’. 

In August Ven. Archdeacon Hanley de- 
scribed the life and character of Lord Byron. 

Rev. R. L. Kilgour addressed the members 
on ‘The Scotsman in the Waverley Novels’ at 
the September meeting. 

In October, Mr. J. T. Davidson, M.Sc., 
gave a Paper entitled ‘Euterpe at the wicket’. 

The final meeting of the year was addressed 
by Prof. G. F. Dingemans, Professor Emeritus 
of Rhodes University College, the subject of 
his paper being ‘Popular Etymology’. 

The roll for 1944 was seventy-one members 
and Associate members. 


THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


(a) The financial year runs from 1st January to 31st December, and a subscription 

id at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 

LISH (three numbers) a the Presidential Address. 
b) The annual subscription to the Central Body is 10s. 6d. or with ‘Essays and 
tudies’ and ‘The Year’s Work in English Studies’ (post free) £1. 15. 

Life Membership (which does not cover ‘Essays and Studies’ and “The Year’s Work 
in English Studies’) is £7. 10s. Life Membership subscription can be compounded on the 
basis of a deduction of 1s. 6d. for every annual subscription paid. ; 
(c) The annual subscription of a full member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits 
by the Branch, and is usually 7s. 6d. or 17s. 6d. 

(d) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 
communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Secretary, 3 Cromwell 
Place (second floor), London, S.W. 7. 


Contents of Volume V, No. 27 


RUSSIAN POETRY IN ENGLISH VERSE Vivian de Sola Pinto 

THE THREAT TO ENGLISH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS Lionel Gough 

SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH Hermann Peschmann 
POEMS 

John Arlott Robin Atthill George Cookson 

Arundell Esdaile Wilfrid Gibson Hubert Riley 

J. Masien Scruse Harvey Vivian Margaret Willy 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, JUNIOR BRANCHES 
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Contents of Volume V, No. 28 
THE KING’S ENGLISH J. Redwood Anderson 
HOW THE TWENTIETH CENTURY IS ‘RETURNING TO NATURE’ H. V. Routh, D.Lit. 
EARLY ENGLISH CULTURE AND EDUCATIONAL METHOD D. Elizabeth Martin-Clarke 
POEMS 
J. A. Chapman Nina Cust G. Rostrevor Hamilton 


Ruth Hedger G. M. Jobling Geoffrey Johnson 
E. H. W. Meyerstein 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, JUNIOR BRANCHES 


Contents of Volume V, No. 29 


VICTORY 

THE ROMANCES OF RIDER HAGGARD Roger Lancelyn Green 

SHELLEY’S OWN G. Rostrevor Hamilton 

ERNEST DOWSON Mark Baker 
POEMS 

Doris Burton Mary G. Dickins John Gawsworth 

Edward Hibbert Gilbert Thomas Mary Winter Were 
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BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD 


LARGEST BOOKSHOP IN THE WORLD 
@ Over 3,000,000 Books in Stock 
e@ New and Secondhand Books on every subject 
e@ Catalogues free 

e Any Book sent on approval 


BOOKS BOUGHT 


119-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
OPEN DAILY 9 a.m.-6 p.m. including Saturdays 
Tel.: GERrard 5660 (16 lines) Telegrams: Foylibra, Westcent, London 
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SHORT LIST OF CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 
for Autumn and Winter 1945 


These are a selection of Cambridge books most likely to be 
published before the end of 1945; but inclusion here is not 
a promise of publication, nor does omission preclude it. 


THESE ALSO JOHN ENGLISHMAN 
An Anthology arranged by By W. G. Hotz 
M. M. JoHNsON A poem describing, analysing and prais- 
ing the family character of the generalized 


With an Introduction by Walter De la 


Mare and a wood-engraved title by Agnes Englishman. 6s. net 


Miller Parker. gs. net 
THE ALIEN WOOD 
THE TIME-PIECE Twenty Elegies 
A Poem By James TURNER 
By Frank KENDON The form of the elegies is not that of 


tradition nor of recent innovation, but 

Mr. Kendon is known as the author of seems a natural growth and comes and 
The Small Year: and this poem will be goes with the sweetness, the sadness, the 
found to have something of the intention natural order of days in the forest or 
of that book. 5s. net waters under the cliffs. 25. 6d. net 


NOW READY 


VIRGINIA WOOLF PROPHETS OF 
Her Art as a Novelist HEAVEN AND HELL 


By Joan BENNETT By C. R. Buxton 


“This book is an excellent key to the This book is an outcome of the lifelong 
understanding of Virginia Woolf’s novels, contemplation of a man of affairs, passion- 
and has the supreme merit of good criti- ately convinced of the importance of the 
cism; it stimulates the student to pursue his harvested wisdom of four of humanity’s 
own discoveries.” John o’London’s Weekly. greatest spirits—Virgil, Dante, Milton, 

“Mrs. Bennett continually throws light Goethe, whose common purpose, though 
on her subject, and her selection of pas- far separated in time, was to embody in 
sages from the novels is so good that it will a single work of art a connected view of 
delight everyone.” Listener. life as a whole. 6s. net 
2nd impression. 6s. net 
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medieval literature made by one who is learned 

both in earlier and later literature. 

The Nazi ‘Kultur’ in Poland. Written in Warsaw 
under the German Occupation and pub- 
lished for the Polish Ministry of Informa- 
tion by H.M.S.O. 

A fully documented and illustrated account 
of what the Nazi occupation meant to such 
institutions as churches, schools, universities, 
libraries, museums, the publishing trade, 
theatres, and cinemas. 

Outposts. Edited by Howarp SERGEANT (to be 
had of the Editor, 59 Orchard Avenue, 
Squires Gate, Blackpool). 1s. 1d. post free: 
annual subscription 45. 4d. post free. 

The editor is ‘concerned not only with the 
publication of outstanding poetry . . . but also 
in assembling those poets, recognized and un- 
recognized, who, by reason of the particular 
outposts they occupy, are able to visualize the 
dangers which confront the individual, and the 
whole of humanity, now and after the war’, 
though he does ‘not intend to limit [his] scope 
to the political aspect alone’. The qualifica- 
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tion is appropriate: like most manifestos, the 
prose introduction makes bigger claims than 
the things introduced would make of them- 
selves. Numbers 2-4, which we have seen, 
mainly consist of lyrics such as small genuine 
poets write in 1945 because they have been 
responsive to the modern world (rather than, 
say, to the world of 1900) and who have read 

Eliot, Auden and Spender (rather than, say, 

Tennyson, Dowson and Lionel Johnson). The 

whole venture achieves a pleasantness and a 

quiet sincerity. 

Phonetics. A Critical Analysis of Phonetic Theory 
and a Technic for the Practical Description of 
Sounds. By Kennetu L. Prxe. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, London: 
Humphrey Milford. 145. 

A courageous attempt to reconsider the 
foundations of the science of phonetics. This 
volume, the first part of a projected trilogy, is 
devoted to the analysis of sounds as sounds, 
apart from their speech functions. It is the 
result of years of experimental work, and is 
worthy of the consideration of experts. 
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To the Editor of ‘English’ 
Sir, 
Gerard Manley Hopkins 

While I do wish to thank you for the gracious 
tone of the report of my Hopkins lecture, I wish 
also that I may make again a point that I tried 
to make; for the words of the report that speak 
of it are misleading. 

There was, let it be said, the conviction of 
Hopkins as to the fact of God’s Being; of God 
as our Father which art in heaven. There was 
also, if I mistake not, from time to time the 
failure on his part to sustain his emotional 
being at such a height of love and adoration of 
God as was the Holy Woman Rabia’s; a 
translation of the versification of her prayer by 
Farid ud-Din Attar I used as a sort of text. 
One might mistake a poem expressive of the 
‘man’s grief that he should have lapsed in his 
effort to sustain his emotion for a poem ex- 
pressing, in its words, the sense of: ‘Lord, help 
Thou mine unbelief.’ Hopkins, no more than 


St. Francis, ever had unbelief to be forgiven. 
When he wrote: 


. . . birds build—but not I build; no, but 
strain, 

Time’s eunuch, and not breed one work 
that wakes. 

Mine, O thou lord of life, send my roots rain, 


it was not that he had lost faith but that he no 
longer felt as a ‘lover’. In that, besides re- 
sembling all the world almost, he resembled 
Eugénie de Guérin. On her telling her con- 
fessor that her religious exercises sometimes 
bored her, he bade her tell God so. 

A pupil of mine once quoted that last line to 
back his contention that a time came, or even 
that times came, when the faith of Hopkins 
tottered. He read a failure in faith into the 
Wreck and into the Felix Randal sonnet. He 
read the Wreck as implying something like the 
question: ‘How can there be a God in heaven, 
when such as those women are allowed to 
perish so miserably?’ He thought Hopkins 
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Mate 
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lamented the last state of the blacksmith. The 
Wreck, which is dedicated to the happy memory 
of the nuns, is a hymn of thanksgiving that the 
five, ‘drawn to the Life that died’, should have 
been, as Christ’s ‘own bespoken’, scored by 
himself in scarlet. He gives thanks for Randal’s 
last state. 
Your obedient servant, 


J. A. CHAPMAN 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 
Sir, 

May I thank you, and your reviewer, for the 
kind things he says about my latest book of 
poems, Wartime Harvest. The reviewer, how- 
ever, dislikes Elois, A Modern Masque. This 
scarcely justifies his demand that it should ‘not 
be reprinted’. Other critics hold a contrary 
view. Two Professors of Poetry, one at our 
greatest University, particularly like Elois. 

Now if I had been dead for a hundred years 
and two notable professorial critics held dia- 
metrically opposite views about individual 
poems by ‘a notable poet’, it would be held as 
evidence of the universality of the poet. Even 
to-day I have evidence of this being the fact 
about myself. Nearly every poem in the book 
has been selected as the one they like best, and 
also as the one they like least, by different types 
of people. 

I trust therefore on re-consideration that 
Professor de Sola Pinto will concur in my 
determination not to be intimidated by any 
expression of dislike about individual poems, 
especially where liking about each more than 
balances. 

Wartime Harvest has been out of print 
already for some months, although only pub- 
lished half a year ago, and directly paper is 
available it will be reprinted, and will con- 
tinue to contain Elois, A Modern Masque. 

Yours faithfully, 


MARIE C. STOPES 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 
Sir, 

My evocation of Jonathan Swift was promp- 
ted by recollection of a letter that appeared in 
the Cambridge Review for April 29, 1944. The 


writer, a gentle ironist, acclaimed Basic as ‘the 
pride of Cambridge and the glory of Mag- 
dalene’, and traced its origin to Swift, quoting 
from Gulliver the passage given by Dr. Esdaile. 
But he carried the quotation further. ‘The 
other project was a scheme for entirely abolish- 
ing all words whatsoever. ... Since words are 
only names for things, it would be more con- 
venient for all men to carry about with them 
such things as were necessary to express a 
particular business they are to.discourse on. . . 
this would serve as an universal language. . . 
and thus ambassadors would be qualified to 
treat with foreign princes or ministers of state 
to whose tongues they were utter strangers.’ 
This project came to nought, because ‘the 
women, in conjunction with the vulgar and 
illiterate, threatened to raise a rebellion unless 
they might be allowed the liberty to speak 
with their tongues after the manner of their 
forefathers’. 

It was on Laputa that Gulliver met also an 
old man, ‘meagre of aspect’, who ‘had been 
eight years upon a project for extracting Sun- 
beams from Cucumbers. . . and did not doubt 
in eight years more he should be able to supply 
the governor’s gardens with sunshine at a 
reasonable rate’. Might not Swift, writing 
to-day, have told how the Laputan philosophers 
had been twenty years distilling Basic from 
Moonshine? 

Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE H. ELY 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 
Sir, 

Mr. Rostrevor Hamilton’s remarks on 
Shelley’s use of the possessive his own, her own, 
&c., in your Summer number are stimulating, 
but it is at least possible to diagnose the phe- 
nomenon otherwise, i.e. as the effect of the 
poet’s classical reading. The Vergilian (Aen. 
vi. 743) 

quisque suos patimur Manes 
rises to the mind at once; and Lucan, whom 
Shelley preferred to Vergil, uses suus in just 
this ‘emphatic’ way. The thunderbolt to which 
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Caesar is compared in the first book of the 
Pharsalia (155), in sua templa furit, and the 
‘Pleasure, blind with tears, led by the gleam/ 
Of her own dying smile, instead of eyes’ in 
Adonais (where Shelley mentions Lucan, with 
Sidney and Chatterton, as one of ‘the in- 
heritors of unfulfilled renown’) is not far in 
spirit from the crowds of lamenting matrons 
in Book II (20) 

tum questus tenuere suos magnusque per omnes 

errabat sine voce dolor. 
Haskins’ note on iv. 500 (namque suis pro te 
gladiis incumbere, Caesar) compares the use of 
odgérepos, instancing Theocritus, xxv. 163. 

I am, Sir, &c., 
E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 
Sir, 

In his article in the Spring issue on ‘How the 
Twentieth Century is “Returning to Nature”’’ 
Mr. H. V. Routh writes: ‘you could not repro- 
duce the sonnet-mood in blank verse.’ Practice 
has given the lie to this statement. 

For a considerable time after the introduc- 
tion of the sonnet into England in the sixteenth 
century the Petrarchan (later Miltonic) and 
the Shakespearian forms remained un- 
challenged. Yet, throughout this time, there 
were at least these two forms, technically alike 
only in having 14 rhymed decasyllabic lines, 
and even within them variations of rhyme- 
scheme were made (e.g. the cdcdcd pattern of 
the Petrarchan sestet was often changed to 
cdecde). A Petrarchan sonnet was a different 
poem from a Shakespearian. 

Eventually, however, the potentialities of 
two such rigid forms were inevitably exhausted 
and the sonneteer became, in Pope’s words, 
‘starved’ and ‘hackneyed’. If the sonnet was 
to survive it had to be set free. New variations 
were necessary so that new blood could be 
infused into the old veins, though the sonnet 
was still to remain a specific poetic form. So 
in ‘Ozymandias’, for instance, Shelley varied 
the Petrarchan rhyme-scheme to link the octet 
with the sestet. Many other variations fol- 
lowed, until, again, the possibilities seemed 
exhausted: by the beginning of this century 
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the sonnet had once more become a literary 
show-piece apparently unadaptable to con- 
temporary needs, and for a time it played a 
merely traditional role. 

But the modern poet, daring in experiment, 
refusing to allow past conventions to linger on 
as present tyrannies, and recognizing the 
special significance of the sonnet, realized that 
its potentialities had not, in fact, been ex- 
hausted. Not only had its stanzaic divisions 
been left comparatively undisturbed, but that 
it should rhyme according to some pattern had 
not been questioned. Accordingly, new stan- 
zaic divisions were employed by modern poets 
and blank verse was introduced, without what 
Mr. Routh calls the ‘sonnet-mood’ being 
affected. For example, in his sonnet, ‘Chough’, 
Rex Warner used four blank-verse divisions of 
4, 3, 4 and 3 lines each, the whole falling into 
two seven-line sections. David Gascoyne, too, 
has written blank-verse sonnets, such as ‘Spring 
MCMXL’. Still further modern innova- 
tions have been Louis MacNeice’s use of a 
division into two stanzas of 10 and 4 lines 
respectively, rhyming in couplets, and Christo- 
pher Hassall’s use of the broken line. 

In short, the only two elements of the original 
sonnet that have persisted are the limitation to 
14 lines and the pentameter (though this has 
assumed in recent times the loose Jacobean 
form so characteristic of modern verse). 

Of course, Mr. Routh may argue that these 
variations and this succession of experiments 
do not mean that the resulting poems have 
been sonnets, and it is true that whereas all 
sonnets have 14 lines not all poems of 14 lines 
are sonnets. What, then, isasonnet? Probably 
the best definition is Rossetti’s: ‘a sonnet is a 
moment’s monument.’ I for one believe that 
both of the modern blank-verse poems referred _ 
to (only two of many) are indeed sonnets of 
this definition and not merely poems of 14 
lines, and I also believe that the potentialities 
of the blank-verse sonnet are not yet exhausted. 
For the sonnet, being poetry, is a living thing 
which must evolve or perish, and neither 
Petrarch nor Shakespeare nor Milton nor 
Lord Alfred Douglas can be allowed to halt its 
evolution. Yours faithfully, 

W. G. BEBBINGTON 


Ir has been decided to extend the Poetry Com- 
petition hitherto confined to Junior Branches 
to include other members. 

In future a subject will be set in each 
issue of English, and the competition will be 
divided into two sections: Section A is open 
to all members of the Association; Section B 
only to members of Junior Branches. A book 


POETRY COMPETITION OPEN TO ALL MEMBERS 
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token prize will be given to the winner in each 
section. The subject for the first competition 
will be the Reopening of the National Gallery, 
or any other aspect of the return to peace. 
Poems, which must be not less than 14 nor more 
than 50 lines, should reach the Editor not later 
than 15 January 1946. This competition super- 
sedes that hitherto held for Junior Branches. 


The Alliance Hall, Palmer Street, S.W., on Tuesday, 10 Fuly 1945, at 2.30 p.m. 
Chairman: Dr. ARUNDELL EsDAILE 


1. Adoption of Report and Balance Sheet 


IHE CHAIRMAN reported that many 

apologies for absence had been received, 

amongst them letters from Sir Philip Hartog 
and Mr. Nowell Smith. 

He had much pleasure in welcoming to-day 
Miss Willis, the Hon. Secretary of an active 
Branch at Plymouth. This Branch, which had 
been formed in 1923, deserves special com- 
mendation for having carried on so success- 
fully during the war years. 

The Chairman spoke with regret of the deaths 
of two ex-Presidents, the late Lord Crewe and 
the late Professor Oliver Elton, and also that 
of the late Secretary, Mr. Houghton, who for 
many years had been a tower of strength to the 
Association. 

New Branches had been started this year at 
Chichester, Calcutta, and Alexandria. 

The Report indicated progress. The number 
of new members enrolled in 1944 was 127. The 
new members for 1945 to date were 217, in- 
cluding 65 schools. 

The anthology England, an extra publication 
of the Committee, and one to which the Com- 
mittee had given much thought and work, had 
justified the trouble by proving a great success. 
He emphasized again that this was largely due 
to their ex-President, Mr. Harold Nicolson, 
who had contributed an introduction which 
was a real essay and had done a great deal of 
good, both to the volume and to the Association. 
A scheme had been started for advising in- 
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experienced writers about their work—to some 
extent about the technical aspects of it and to 
some extent about the publication of it where 
that seemed justified. He hoped the scheme 
besides being helpful would bring large num- 
bers of young people into the Association. 

Mr. Davis (Hon. Treasurer) in presenting 
the accounts pointed out that the Advertise- 
ments and Sales had increased to £226 against 
£152. The only other large increase had been 
the General Office Expenses to £787 as against 
£676. That, of course, was owing to the 
general advance in the cost of living. 

A profit of several hundred pounds had al- 
ready been made on the anthology England. 

Subscriptions had increased considerably 
and were going up still further this year. 

The amount of £1,042 received in royalties 
was brilliant. It represented a tremendous lot 
of work by the Publications Committee and 
the other members of the Committee. 

The surplus of income over expenditure was 
£440. 

The Hon. Treasurer, after briefly alluding 
to a few other items in the balance-sheet, con- 
cluded with the cheering information that the 
Association was in a good financial position, 
very different from that in which it had been 
during the early days of the war. 

Mr. Guy Boas (Hon. Secretary) added that 
the Committee, who had taken considerable 
trouble to arrange the lecture programme, 
were very gratified at the support given to it 
during the year. 
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The Committee had been fortunate in secur- 
ing a programme for the coming year which, 
they hoped, would prove equally attractive 
to members. 

The Adoption of the Report and Accounts 
moved by Mr. Graham, and seconded by Mr. 
Hall, was carried unanimously. 


2. Election of Officers 

(a) President. Mr. Arthur Bryant was unani- 
mously elected as President for the year in 
succession to His Grace the Archbishop of 
York who was elected Vice-President. 

On the motion of Mr. Peschmann, seconded 
by Mr. Hole, the following officers were re- 
elected: 


Chairman of Committee: Arundell Esdaile, 
Litt.D. Hon. Treasurer: C. A. C. Davis, 
Hon. Secretary: Guy Boas 


as well as Miss M. St. Clare Byrne and W. 
Jenkyn Thomas to the Executive Committee. 


3. Other Business 

Mr. Rowlands Coldicott referring to the new 
branch at Chichester proposed with some diffi- 
dence the election of a special Sub-Committee 
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for increasing the number of Branches. He 
advised the formation of branches in all towns 
where there was a County Library. 

The Chairman replied that the Committee 
was considering ways and means of starting 
local branches. Part of the difficulty was that 
there was such a number of literary and semi- 
literary societies scattered up and down the 
country. It was possible use might be made of 
them. He doubted whether another Committee 
was necessary, but if it were found to be neces- 
sary, a Sub-Committee would be appointed 
for the purpose. 

Mr. Cookson suggested that it was largely 
a question of reviving branches that once were 
flourishing—at Bath, for instance, Cheltenham 
and Oxford, to mention only a few. 

At 3 p.m. His Grace the Archbishop of York 
gave his Presidential Address with Lord Esher 
in the Chair. 

After a vote of thanks to the Archbishop had 
been moved by Lord Esher, and seconded by 
Dr. Esdaile the meeting closed. 

The Presidential address, entitled Reading in 
Wartime, will be printed as a pamphlet by the 
Oxford University Press, and distributed free 
of cost to all members with this number. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


By the deaths of Lord Crewe and Professor 
Oliver Elton the Association has lost two 
Presidents of outstanding distinction. Lord 
Crewe, besides being one of the great figures 
of public life, embodied the high ideals and 
standards of taste and interests in Literature 
that the Association exists to honour and 
foster. No man of his time was perhaps more 
completely and finely humane. Members will 
remember with special pleasure the contact he 
renewed with us when he took the chair for 
Granville Barker’s Presidential address, and 
delighted us all with the charm and felicity of 
his words on that occasion. 

Of Professor Oliver Elton, Mr. Nowell 
Smith writes: 

‘Oliver Elton, who died on 4 June at the age 
of 84, was the oldest of our Vice-Presidents 
(with the exception of Lord Crewe who died in 
the following month) and also of Professors 


Emeriti of English Literature. He was one of 
the most distinguished scholars, interpreters 
and appraisers of literature, and has left in his 
“Surveys” and companion volumes a body of 
work unsurpassed by any predecessor or con- 
temporary in learning, insight, veracity, and a 
catholic but none the less judicial temper. He 
was President of our Association in 1932; his 
Presidential Address was a characteristically 
sober but appreciative and helpful introduc- 
tion to The Testament of Beauty. 

‘His scholarship had a wide range starting 
from a classical training at Marlborough and 
Oxford, where as a Scholar of Corpus he took 
a Second in Mods. and a First in Greats. After 
some years of private coaching in London he 
was appointed lecturer in English Literature 
at Owens College, Manchester, in 1890 and 
during the next ten years “left his mark’’, as the 
Manchester Guardian records, “both upon the 
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young University and the intellectual life of 
Manchester at large”, and, we may add, upon 
the Manchester Guardian itself, to which together 
with his friends C. E. Montague and Arthur 
Johnson, the musical critic, he was a dis- 
tinguished contributor. Just before leaving 
Manchester he published his valuable book on 
The Augustan Ages in Saintsbury’s series of 
“Periods of European Literature”. From 1900 
to 1926 he held the chair of English Literature 
at Liverpool and was equally a power in 
teaching, in administration, and in his con- 
tributions to literary criticism and scholarship. 
Besides the great “Surveys” he wrote many 
monographs and essays, gave courses of lec- 
tures in India and America and, late in life, 
learned enough of the Slavonic languages to 
produce useful verse translations from Pushkin 
and other Russian, Polish, and Serbian poets. 
To the end, in his retireinent at Oxford as 
in his not infrequent appearances elsewhere, 


his dignified, commanding presence and his 
speech, both in matter and style, accorded 
well with the distinguished qualities of his 
mind and published work.’ 

We announce with pleasure the opening of 
new branches at Chichester at home, and at 
Alexandria and Calcutta abroad, and offer our 
congratulations to all who were instrumental in 
thus spreading the activities of the Association. 

We are also delighted to hear of the revival 
of the branches at Bath, Darlington, and 
Southampton. 

We congratulate Instructor Rear-Admiral 
Sir Arthur Hall, K.B.E., our ex-Honorary 
Treasurer, on his knighthood. It is a well- 
deserved compliment to himself and to the 
Education Department of the Admiralty, 
which he so ably administers. 

Contributions intended for the Spring Number 
Should reach the Editor not later than 15 January 
1946. 


SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 


Literary Studies and Criticism 

Charles Dickens. By Una Pops-HENNEssy. 
Chatto. 21s. 

Prophets of Heaven and Hell: Virgil, Dante, Milton, 
Goethe. By C. R. Buxton. Cambridge. 6s. 

English Letter Writers. By C. E. Vu 
Collins. 45. 6d. 

Horace and his Lyric Poetry. By L. P. WiLKInson. 
Cambridge. 8s. 6d. 

The Springs of Hellas, and other essays. By T. R. 
Gtiover. Cambridge. 12s. 6d. 

Virginia Woolf. By Daviw Darcues. Nicholson 
and Watson. 7s. 6d. 

English Literature. By B. Iron Evans. (British 
Life and Thought, No. 15.) Longmans, 1s. 

*The Tragic Muse of John Ford. By G. F. 
SENsABAUGH. Milford. 12s. 

Modern Scottish Literature. By J. M. Rew. Oliver 
& Boyd. 1s. 

* Tobias Smollett: Traveller-Novelist. By G. M. 
Kauri. Cambridge. 245. 

Avril. Essays on the Poetry of the French 
Renaissance. By Bettoc. Sheed 
& Ward. 6s. 


*More Essays on Greek Romances. By E. H. 
Haicut. Longmans (N.Y.). $2.50. 

*A Comparison between the Two Stages. A late 
Restoration Book of the Theatre. Ed. by 
Srarinc B. Wetts. Milford. 20s. 

*‘Paradise Lost’ in our Time. By Douctas Busx. 
Cornell U.P. $2.00. 

*Byron’s ‘Don Juan’. By E. F. Boyp. Rutgers 
U.P. $3.50. 

*Ziterary Study and the Scholarly Profession. By 
Harpin Craic. Washington U.P. $2.25. 
Garcia Lorca. By Epwtn Honic. Nicholson & 

Watson. 7s. 6d. 

*Ovid: A Poet between Two Worlds. By Her- 

MANN FRANKEL. Milford. $2.50. 


* Titles marked with asterisk are American publica- 
tions, and difficult at present to obtain in this 
country. 

Educational 

The School Book of Light Verse. Chosen by Guy 

Boas. Macmillan. 65. 


Modern Travel. Edited by F. T. Woop. The 
Scholar’s Library. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


Plymouth 
Programme of Lectures 1946 
1945 January. Mr. W. F. Jackson Knight: ‘Are 
October. Miss S. Annie Willis: ‘Edward _ there two kinds of Poetry?’ 
Thomas.’ February. Miss Goad, B.A.: ‘Virginia Woolf.’ 
November. Mr. Newbold Whitfield: ‘Chaucer March. Mrs. Taylor: ‘Robert Louis Steven- 
and the Mediaeval Background.’ son.’ 


December. The Rev. Allan Wyon: ‘The 
Philosophy underlying Victor Hugo’s Les 
Misérables.’ 


OVERSEAS 


April. Mr. Walter de la Mare. 


BRANCHES 


INDIA 


Report of the English Association, U.P. Branch, 
Allahabad, for the year 1944-5. 

Professor S. C. Deb, who had been Secretary 
of the Branch for almost twenty years, has been 
elected President. 

The following meetings were held during 
the current session: 

1. 28 Aug. 1944: Paper by Mr. P. C. Gupta 
on ‘The Plays of Eugene O’Neill’. 

2. 13 Nov. 1944: Address by Prof. N. K. 
Sidhant of the Lucknow University on “The 
Technique of the One-act-Plays’. 

3. 23 Jan. 1945: Address by Dr. P. E. 
Dustoor on ‘Jawahar Lal Nehru as a Writer’. 


Officers for 1944 

President: Miss E. Rivett (Women’s 
Christian College). 

Vice-Presidents: Mr. V. K. A. Pillai-(Presi- 
dency College); The Rev. A. J. Boyd (Madras 
Christian College). 

Secretary: Mr. R. Krishnamurti (Pachai- 
yappa’s College). 


Allahabad 


Madras 


4. 28 Feb. 1945: Paper by Prof. S. C. Deb 
on ‘The Short Stories of Somerset Maugham’. 

5. 2 Mar. 1945: Paper by Dr. S. P. Khattry 
on “Teachers and Teaching’. 

6. 15 Mar. 1945: Paper by Mr. R. N. Deb 
on ‘The Poetry of Ernest Dowson’. 

7. 3 Apr. 1945: The Branch had its annual 
dinner followed by a discussion on the Sargent 
Report which Prof. Sidhant of the Lucknow 
University initiated. 

8. 21 Apr. 1945: Discussion on “The Posi- 
tion of English in the post-War Educational 
Schemes of the Province’ initiated by Prof. C. 
Mahajan of St. John’s College, Agra. 


Committee: Mrs. H. Raj (Queen Mary’s 
College) ; Mr. A. L. Krishnan (Loyola College). 


Papers read during 1944 and 1945 
17 March 1944. Mr. K. R. Chandrase- 
kharan: ‘Proper names in Shakespeare’s Plays.’ 
19 Jan. 1945: Mr. A. V. Subba Rao: ‘The 
Novels of Aldous Huxley.’ 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Fort Hare Branch Alice, C.P., South Africa 


22nd Annual Report for the Year 1944 

It was decided that the lecturers for this year 
should be chosen from the local members. 

Seven meetings were held and addresses 
were given by two of the honorary Presidents, 
the President, and two committee members 
and two of the local members. 

In March the President, Prof. Darlow, 
Professor of English at the South African 
Native College, gave a lecture on “The Opti- 
mism of Tragedy’. 

In May Dr. R. W. Shepherd, Principal of 
Lovedale Missionary Institution, lectured on 
‘The Davidson Papers’. 

At the June meeting the Rev. E. W. Grant, 
Principal of the Lovedale Bible School, gave 
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an address entitled ‘Dickens and the Learned 
Professions’. 

In August Ven. Archdeacon Hanley de- 
scribed the life and character of Lord Byron. 

Rev. R. L. Kilgour addressed the members 
on “The Scotsman in the Waverley Novels’ at 
the September meeting. 

In October, Mr. J. T. Davidson, M.Sc., 
gave a Paper entitled ‘Euterpe at the wicket’. 

The final meeting of the year was addressed 
by Prof. G. F. Dingemans, Professor Emeritus 
of Rhodes University College, the subject of 
his paper being ‘Popular Etymology’. 

The roll for 1944 was seventy-one members 
and Associate members. 


ASSOCIATION 


(a) The financial year runs from 1st January to 31st December, and a subscription 
id at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
GLISH (three numbers) and the Presidential Address. 


b) The annual subscription to the Central Body is 1os. 6d., or with ‘Essays and 
tudies’ and “The Year’s Work in English Studies’ (post free) £1. 15. 
Life Membership (which does not cover ‘Essays and Studies’ and “The Year’s Work 
in English Studies’) is £7. 10s. Life Membership subscription can be compounded on the 
basis of a deduction of 15. 6d. for every annual subscription paid. 


(c) The annual subscription of a full member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits 
by the Branch, and is usually 7s. 6d. or 17s. 6d. 

(d) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 
communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Secretary, 3 Cromwell 
Place (second floor), London, S.W. 7. 


Contents of Volume V, No. 27 


RUSSIAN POETRY IN ENGLISH VERSE Vivian de Sola Pinto 

THE THREAT TO ENGLISH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS Lionel Gough 

SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH Hermann Peechmann 
POEMS 

John Arlott Robin Atthill George Cookson 

Arundell Esdaile Wilfrid Gibson Hubert Riley 

J. Masilen Scruse Harvey Vivian Margaret Willy 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, JUNIOR BRANCHES 
225, 
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Contents of Volume V, No. 28 
THE KING'S ENGLISH J. Redwood Anderson 


HOW THE TWENTIETH CENTURY IS ‘RETURNING TO NATURE’ H. V. Routh, D.Lit. 
EARLY ENGLISH CULTURE AND EDUCATIONAL METHOD D. Elizabeth Martin-Clarke 


POEMS 
J. A. Chapman Nina Cust G. Rostrevor Hamilton 
Ruth Hedger G. M. Jobling Geoffrey Johnson 


E. H. W. Meyerstein 
DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, JUNIOR BRANCHES 


Contents of Volume V, No. 29 


VICTORY 

THE ROMANCES OF RIDER HAGGARD Roger Lancelyn Green 

SHELLEY’S OWN G. Rostrevor Hamilton 

ERNEST DOWSON Mark Baker 
POEMS 

Doris Burton Mary G. Dickins John Gawsworth 

Edward Hibbert Gilbert Thomas Mary Winter Were 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, JUNIOR BRANCHES 


LARGEST BOOKSHOP IN THE WORLD 
@ Over 3,000,000 Books in Stock 
e@ New and Secondhand Books on every subject 
e Catalogues free 

e Any Book sent on approval 


BOOKS BOUGHT 


119-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
OPEN DAILY 9 a.m.-6 p.m. including Saturdays 
Tel.: GERrard 5660 (16 lines) Telegrams: Foylibra, Westcent, London 
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SHORT LIST OF CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 
for Autumn and Winter 1945 


These are a selection of Cambridge books most likely to be 
published before the end of 1945; but inclusion here is not 
a promise of publication, nor does omission preclude it. 


THESE ALSO 


An Anthology arranged by 
M. M. JoHNsON 


With an Introduction by Walter De la 
Mare and a wood-engraved title by Agnes 
Miller Parker. gs. net 


THE TIME-PIECE 
A Poem 
By FRANK KENDON 


Mr. Kendon is known as the author of 
The Small Year: and this poem will be 
found to have something of the intention 
of that book. 5s. net 


JOHN ENGLISHMAN 


By W. G. Hotz 


A poem describing, analysing and prais- 
ing the family character of the generalized 
Englishman. 6s. net 


THE ALIEN WOOD 
Twenty Elegies 
By James TURNER 


The form of the elegies is not that of 
tradition nor of recent innovation, but 
seems a natural growth and comes and 
goes with the sweetness, the sadness, the 
natural order of days in the forest or 
waters under the cliffs. 2s. 6d. net 


NOW READY 


VIRGINIA WOOLF 
Her Art as a Novelist 


By JoAN BENNETT 


“This book is an excellent key to the 
understanding of Virginia Woolf’s novels, 
and has the supreme merit of good criti- 
cism; it stimulates the student to pursue his 
own discoveries.” John o’London’s Weekly. 

“Mrs. Bennett continually throws light 
on her subject, and her selection of pas- 
sages from the novels is so good that it will 
delight everyone.” Listener. 

2nd impression. 6s. net 


PROPHETS OF 
HEAVEN AND HELL 


By C. R. Buxton 


This book is an outcome of the lifelong 
contemplation of a man of affairs, passion- 
ately convinced of the importance of the 
harvested wisdom of four of humanity’s 
greatest spirits—Virgil, Dante, Milton, 
Goethe, whose common purpose, though 
far separated in time, was to embody in 
a single work of art a connected view of 
life as a whole. 6s. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The Philosophy 


of Jesus 


by DR. HARRY ROBERTS 
and LORD HORDER 


*Two distinguished medical 
set themselves to “discuss sermons, 
parables, narratives, and = tg sayings of 
Jesus from the angle of his philosophy, and to 
present them in this light.” They bring to 


ple 
sincerity, and unpretentiousness. Readers will 
be struck once more by the poetry and pro- 
fundity of these sayings which have governed 
the thoughts and lives of civilized men for two 
thousand years.’"—Daily Telegraph. 5s. net 


Building the 


Canadian Nation 
by GEORGE W. BROWN 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, UNIVERSITY OF 


TORONTO 

Through six graphically written sections, the 

author traces the progress of Canada’s history 
and development: Europe Discovers a New 
World; The Founding of French Canada; 
British North America in a Changing Empire: 
A Half-century of Pioneer Expansion; The 
Dominion in the Making; Canada in the 
British Commonwealth and the World. With 
illustrations on most of its 500 pages. 12s. 6d. net 


Coming Shortly 


Epping Forest 


ITS LITERARY AND HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


by WILLIAM ADDISON 


A book for all who love England, and parti- 
cularly Essex, inspiring the reader to explore 
again this historic forest. Mr. Addison 
assembles a remarkable record of yd 
associations, revealing it vividly against its 
noble background. 

With 32 illustrations from present-day Forest 
scenes and 18th- and 19th-century prints and 
drawings; also 2 maps in line. 12s. 6d. net 


LITERARY CRITICISM 
TILLYARD, E. M. W. Poetry Direct 


and Oblique. Ts. 6d. 
READ, HERBERT. Coat of Many 
Colours. 8s. 6d. 
GRIERSON, SIR H. Rhetoric and 
English Composition . : 6s. 
SapuiER, M. Trollope: a Com- 
mentary . A 10s. 
MorGan, C. Reflections in a 
Mirror 8s. 6d. 
Bowra, C. M. From. Vireil to 
Milton 4 15s. 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY ME- 
MORIAL VOLUME. . 12s. 6d. 
ESSAYS ON THE EIGH TEENTH 
CENTURY—PRESENTED TO 
D. NICHOL SMITH 21s. 
Warp, A. C. (Ed.) 
Criticism, XIX—XX Cent. 3s 
° 
JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTtp 


BOOKSELLERS TO H.M. THE KING 
477 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 
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OF EDUCATION 
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The November 1945 number included: 
Tue RAISING OF THE SCHOOL AGE. 
EpvucativE VALUES AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Curricuta, by A. Pinsent. 
Tue Form-Master, by J. M. McNeill, M.A. 
Tratninc Day sy Day In THE PRIMAR 


Ned H. Edith Royden, L.T.C.L. (Eloc. 

Epucation ‘In THE Bac’—An Account oF Epvu- 
CATIONAL AcTIVITIES AT OFLAG Va, GERMANY, 
by Lieut. P. M. Burns, B.A. 
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REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE ON BASIC ENGLISH 


A CONFERENCE to discuss Basic English was held 
in the Alliance Hall, Westminster, S.W. 1, on Wed- 
nesday, 12 April, under the Chairmanship of Mr. 
Nowell Smith. 

ProressoR T. H. Rosinson, who opened the 
discussion, said: 

May I say first of all how much pleasure it gives 
me to be with you this afternoon. In times like the 
present, when all our thoughts are normally turned 
to the war, and to the troubles which necessarily 
come in its train, it is a comfort to take a look into the 
future, and to see, so far as we may, something of 
those new and better conditions on which our hopes 
are fixed. The part which may be taken by Basic is 
still under discussion, and I have no doubt that you, 
as a body, will have an important voice in making 
the decision when the time comes. It is, then, the 
more to be regretted that you were unable to get a 
better representative of Basic interests. I am far 
from being an expert in any form of English, and 
came across Basic only by chance. Worse still, I am 
no good at argument, and what I have to put before 
you will be the least that may be said for Basic and 
for its general use. I am dependent simply on my 
experience in the language, and at the end of this 
paper it may well seem to you that much more is 
needed before you give your approval to the use of 
Basic for any purpose whatever. If that is so, then 
please keep in mind the fact that the question has not 
so far had that chance with you which it would have 
had in more expert hands. 

Let me, then, first of all give you some account of 
the way in which I myself came across Basic. My 
regular work is in Semitic languages, and my special 
field is the Old Testament. In 1935 the S.P.C.K., to 
my great surprise, came to me with the request that 
I would take part in a general book on the Bible for 
the use of African Christians. I was to be responsible 
only for the part on the Old Testament, another man 
undertaking the New Testament. In view of the 
number of different languages used in Africa, there 
was a general desire for the book to be in very simple 
English. Some English teaching is given as part of 
the programme for higher education for most of South 
and Central Africa, and, for places where there is no 
English teaching, it was hoped that the book might 
readily be turned into other languages. 

In part because of my experience in an Indian 
Christian College as a young man, and in part 
because of my special interest in the Old Testament, 
only one answer to this request was possible for me, 


and the one question was how best to do the work in 
order to get the right effect. So we put before the 
S.P.C.K. some examples—thirty or forty pages in all 
—of the sort of thing we had in mind, and the Society 
sent these to a number of persons living and working 
in Africa who were in a position to give an opinion. 
From the answers and notes we got it became clear 
that the value of the book would be greatly increased 
if Basic was the language used. At that time I had no 
idea what Basic was; but with the help of one or two 
friends I made the discovery of the Orthological 
Institute, and it was not long before I was able to 
make some attempt at writing Basic for myself. The 
book came out in 1938. Some time after this I had a 
request from the B.B.C. to give some talks on one or 
two important questions in connexion with the Old 
Testament. Again the language to be used was Basic, 
and, once more, my experience was that the work 
was not very hard, and, in addition, that I myself got 
no small help from it. Even the discussion of so deep 
and complex a question as that of pain and its distri- 
bution gave me little more trouble than it would have 
done if I had been writing normal English. It is 
unnecessary to say that my talks were open to attack 
from different angles—that is probably the experience 
of everyone who has ever been on the air—but I was 
interested by the fact that it was never the language 
itself which was the cause of the trouble. 

At this point I had better give some account of 
what Basic itself is. Most of the attacks made on it 
seem to be based on the idea that it is necessarily bad 
English. That is a long way from the fact. It is true 
that Basic is not a complete form of English, but it is 
certainly not the mass of errors and wrong forms 
pictured in the minds of some of our friends. After 
learning Basic a person would be in a position to go 
still further, building up a knowledge of the full 
language on what he had got in the earlier stages. 

But if it is not bad English, at least in the sense of 
being full of errors, it is certainly limited English, and 
limited in two ways. One of these is in the number of 
words which may be used, and the other is in the 
forms these words may take. It seems to be common 
knowledge that there are only 850 words in the 
general Basic list—I say general on purpose, in view 
of a point which will come up later. Of these only 18 
are ‘verbs’. About 80 may be grouped together under 
the heads of ‘Adverbs’, ‘Prepositions’, and ‘Conjunc- 
tions’; the Basic name for all these is ‘operations’. Of 
the rest 600 are ‘Nouns’ and 150 ‘Adjectives’, for 
which the Basic names are ‘things’ and ‘qualities’. 
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At first it might seem as if these limits were so 
narrow that the language would be of little use for the 
common exchange of ideas. But there are other 
points to be noted. The range of the language is 
limited, but so is the range of thought, at any rate 
with most people. I have been teaching now for 
almost forty years, and in my experience only a small 
number of persons have so great a number as 850 
separate ideas in their heads. And frequently two or 
three different ideas may be covered by the same 
word; indeed the selection of the words in the Basic 
list has been made with this fact in view. While we 
frequently come across a much longer word list, it has 
been my experience that sometimes two or more are 
used in the same sense, and that sometimes the users 
are far from clear as to the ideas behind the words. 
But, as a rule, we are not kept down to these 850. In 
the first place we have a number of ‘international’ 
words—about 110 in all. Among these are names of 
sciences, such as Zoology, things which have the same 
name in a number of European languages, such as gas 
or platinum. Again, it is possible to put two Basic 
words together, so forming a complex word, one 
condition, naturally, being that the new word is 
commonly used in normal English. So from foot and 
ball we may get football, and from post and card we 
may get postcard. This rule is of effect even with the 
words grouped under the head of ‘operations’. It is 
open to us to take over and come or under and take and 
make overcome or undertake. 

But this is not all. In writing or in talking in Basic 
on any special question, we are free to make use of any 
words which are necessary to it, even though they 
may not be in the Basic list. In a book on some 
science, for example, there will certainly be a number 
of ideas not needed in common talk, such as the 
special names for different substances in Chemistry, 
different sorts of plants and animals in Biology, while 
in a medical book the names of different diseases will 
certainly be needed. A number of these are ‘inter- 
national’ words. Let me go back to my experience 
again. The Basic book which has had more advertise- 
ment than any other is the Bible, or at least the New 
Testament. Here 150 words are used in addition to 
the normal 850—1,000 in all. Of these 150, 100 are 
in a special ‘verse’ list, so that for the Bible itself, or 
for any book about the Bible, only 50 new words are 
needed. When I undertook the writing of a book 
about the Bible for the S.P.C.K. I was free to make 
use of any of the Bible words, of which there is a 
special printed list. But from time to time even more 
words were necessary, and for this purpose it was 
generally simpler to give the Hebrew or Greek in 
English letters. With words of this sort I made it a 
rule for myself that I gave the sense the first time they 
were used, and a list of them was placed at the end of 
the book. Naturally I kept the number as low as 


possible, for it would have been foolish to put in a 
special word where a common Basic word might do. 

Another point about Basic is to be noted. Certain 
expansions in the forms of words may be made, so 
making it possible for a somewhat wider range of 
ideas to be covered. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to say 
that the forms thus produced will all be commonly 
used in normal English. Naturally, if we are talking 
of a number of persons or things, a special form is 
needed. Here we take the normal English forms, 
putting an s at the end or making some little change 
in the sound of the word itself. So, if we are talking of 
more than one thing, we say ‘things’, if of more than 
one man, we say ‘men’. For degrees of comparison 
we take the common forms. Snowdon is a high moun- 
tain, but the Matterhorn is higher, and Everest is the 
highest point on the face of the earth. Normal changes 
are effected by putting -ed, -ing, or -er at the end of 
words. Discussions on the housing question are very 
important, for men and women will never be happy 
if they are not well housed. Bunyan’s Mansoul was 
attacked by an army of Doubters. New words may be 
formed by putting un- before a word, giving the 
opposite sense, or by putting -/y at the end. We may 
be certain of one thing but uncertain of another. You 
very kindly gave me a chance of reading this paper to 
you. The general effect of all this is to make the 
language much more elastic than might at first seem 
possible, and, judging from my experience, a writer 
quickly gets used to the limits placed on him and is 
not seriously troubled by the small number of words 
ready to his hand. 

That, then, in rough outline, is what Basic is. I 
now come to the use which may be made of it. It is 
sometimes said that Basic was designed in the first 
place as an instrument for the exchange of ideas 
between British and Africans, who, naturally, had 
little or no education. This, however, is an error. 
From the first it was an attempt to give everyone a 
second, or international language, which would take 
as little of the learner’s time as possible. It may, it is 
true, have a special value for countries where the 
general level of education is low. We may take 
Africa as an example. It may be that the develop- 
ment of the African mind may, in general, be 
somewhat limited for some hundreds of years to 
come. If I am wrong, so much the better; Africans 
will be able to go a long way farther, and, starting 
with Basic, may get a more complete knowledge 
of English as their second language. They have a 
number of different languages as it is, and if there 
is to be any expansion among themselves, some 
common tongue is clearly needed. In making the 
right selection two points will have to be kept in view. 
On the one hand the language will give the learner 
the least possible amount of trouble, and on the other 
it will get them into touch with the greatest possible 
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number of whites they come across—traders, teachers 
of religion, political authorities, and others. Even 
now it may be said that where Basic has been tested 
it has given what is needed in these two directions, 
and it may well be that in the future—possibly in the 
quite near future—this limited form of English may 
be in use from Zanzibar to Nigeria, and from the 
Cape to the Sudan, or even Egypt. 

In view of what I said earlier in this paper, you will 
not be surprised by the fact that I am even more 
interested in India than I am in Africa. Here, greater 
use has been made of Basic. A number of schoolbooks 
have been produced, frequently with an eye to the 
special needs of different parts of the country. Basic 
teaching is given in Government higher schools in 
Hyderabad, and in all schools teaching English in 
Gwalior and Jodhpur. In addition Basic has been 
widely used in Ceylon. The Indian places named are 
not under British rule, and I have no knowledge as 
to the place it takes, if any, in British India. Here, 
as it seems to me, there is room for it. I had six years’ 
experience as a teacher of History in an Indian 
University, and saw enough of the system of education 
and of its general effect, at least as far as English goes. 
There are, as is only natural, different stages. The 
lowest is the Elementary School. Then there are two 
sorts of Middle School, the Vernacular (Indian- 
language-school) and the English. It is only in the 
second of these that English is taken seriously, and if a 
boy is to go on to a University it will be necessary for 
him to go through a Middle English School. From 
there he will go to a High School where he will keep 
on with his English, and at last he will be ready for 
a University College. Here the teaching has to be 
done in English. This is not simply because India is 
under British rule, though clearly it is necessary for 
persons who are to become servants of the Govern- 
ment to have a knowledge of its language, and most 
of the boys in the Indian Universities are there in the 
hope of getting positions under the Government if 
they do well enough. The true reason is that India 
has so great a number of different languages, and 
even in a University no one language will give place 
to another. At one time I had a group of no more 
than six men, but English was the only language 
they had in common. The natural tongue of one 
was Bengali, of another Tamil, of another Hindi, of 
another Malayalam, of the fifth Mahratti, and of the 
sixth Lushai. 

Now, judging from my experience, even in the 
University the level of English was not high. The 
normal way of getting ready for a University test was 
simply that of learning by heart the notes which had 
been given by the teachers. That by itself would have 
been bad enough, but as a rule they had been unable 
to take down everything that had been said, and had 
a way of dropping out any words which did not seem 


to them to be important—little words like ‘not’, ‘the’, 
‘by’, ‘with’, ‘to’, or ‘from’. The general effect, as it 
came out in their papers, was, in great measure, that 
of a mass of words used without sense or reason. Even 
where they kept clear of more serious errors, such as 
those noted, the English produced was the worst sort 
of what, under the name of ‘Babu English’, is so fre- 
quently a cause of amusement to us. I am free to say, 
however, that while working among them I did not 
quite see the humour of it. 

The facts gave me the general feeling that, in the 
earlier stages, these men had been given more English 
than they were able to take in with profit to them- 
selves. In the Middle and High Schools they had 
been learning such a mass of words and forms that 
their poor minds were overweighted, and the effect 
was that they had little or no grip of the sense and of 
the normal use of words. Judging from my experience 
it would have been much better if the teaching had 
been simpler and a smaller field had been covered, 
while at the same time more value had been put 
on the right use of every word and on clear, simple 
English. The attempt at writing like Macaulay or 
Gibbon without noting the place taken by the short 
words or the true use of the long ones, gives an 
effect which, to say the least of it, is not happy, 
and in my opinion there is little or nothing to be said 
for it. 

My suggestion, then, would be that in the Middle 
Schools the teaching of English might be limited to 
Basic. No damage would be done, and a boy who 
was able to go farther with his education would be 
sent to a High School, and there he would have a 
chance of getting a fuller knowledge of the language. 
He would be in much less danger than he is at present 
of overlooking points which are important in talking 
or writing normal English. It is my fixed belief that 
only in some such way as this is it possible to get 
away from some of the bad effects produced by the 
system of education now in existence in British India. 
For the purpose we have in Basic an instrument 
ready to hand. 

Some sort of English is commonly used for business 
and other purposes in a number of countries. We 
have a special one in West Africa, for example, 
another in the Far East, and another (possibly these 
last two are much the same) in the Pacific islands. 
Here it is only right for me to say that I have no first- 
hand knowledge of any of these, but am simply 
dependent on books about these countries. There 
seems to me to be no reason why, in the long run, 
Basic might not take the place of Pidgin English or of 
Béche-de-mer. Possibly the process would take a 
number of years, and there would be little hope of 
getting older men and women to use the new forms. 
But with the expansion and growth of education, the 
younger ones would, step by step, get a knowledge of 
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English which, while far from being complete, would 
at all events be free from serious error. 

Up to this point there may be a certain amount of 
agreement with what I have said. But I now come 
to a question on which, as it seems to me, there is 
much room for different opinions. That is the use of 
Basic as between nations which, even now, have a 
high level of education. Would it not be better for 
them to get a complete knowledge of normal English? 
The answer is, Certainly, so far as this is possible. 
But is it possible for all thase to whom some sort of 
international language is necessary? In The Times— 
on 27 or 28 March, if my memory is right—there was 
a note giving the views of a Norwegian who had said 
in effect: ‘Basic is of no value to us, because it is not 
used by the English or the Americans among them- 
selves; our schools will have to keep on teaching the 
complete language.’ Once more, if that is possible, 
so much the better, and, however great our interest 
in Basic may be, and however strong our approval of 
it, all of us would be very happy to see normal 
English used as a second language by every country 
in Europe and the Americas. But have we a great 
number of countries where the level of education is 
high enough for this? To the best of my knowledge 
and belief, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland 
are almost the only ones. And even here it may well 
be doubted whether all those for whom a second 
language is necessary are covered by the system of 
higher education. What about seamen, men with 
lower positions in trade, business, or offices of other 
kinds? Again, even if such men had a complete 
knowledge of English, would a free exchange of ideas 
be possible as between them and normal Italians, 
Brazilians, Russians, or Chinese? It may well be that 
the greater number of Scandinavians and Dutch do 
in fact get a wide knowledge of English, but the use of 
an international language has two sides. For nations 
and countries on this very high level I would make 
the same suggestion as I did for India—let teaching 
be given in Basic at the earlier stages, and let the full 
language be undertaken later. 

There are a number of other international 
languages in existence, and possibly one or other of 
these would be better than Basic for general purposes. 
The fact that Basic is a form of English may be used 
for it or against it. On the one hand we have a feeling, 
very common in other countries, that the English are 
once more attempting to make themselves the chief, 
if not the only, authority on earth. This point of view 
will be far from strange to any of us who have been 
living for some years outside England (it is certainly 
not uncommon in Wales, for example), and it is not 
to be overlooked in any discussion of an international 
language. On the other hand, it is hard to get away 
from the fact that English, or a form of English, 
is the normal tongue of a greater number of men and 


women than any other, and is used by some business 
men in almost every country. I am no judge of the 
weight of these arguments; there are probably those 
to whom the political point of view seems more 
important than any other, while some would put 
business first. Certainly Basic is so limited in range 
that, while it is quite wide enough for all normal 
purposes, the learning of it is simple in comparison 
with that of some other languages. Basic, judging 
from my experience, has been tested in Africa and in 
India, and, on the face of it, it would seem that what 
is possible for the African and for the Indian is at 
least equally possible for nations which have a higher 
level of education or higher powers of mind. 

Here I might say a word as to the teaching of Basic 
to other Europeans. Some years back the B.B.C. 
took us into a schoolroom where English teaching 
was being given to some Polish boys. Even with my 
limited knowledge and experience I saw that the book 
used by the teacher was in Basic. But—and this 
seems to me to be very important—he was not limit- 
ing himself to the words and forms in the Basic list, 
but was using a much wider range of English. This 
seems to me to be a serious error. I am certain that 
the right effect will be produced only if the teacher as 
well as the learner keeps to the Basic form of the 
language. It is true that it was then a question, not of 
Basic English, but of English in general, but even so, it 
seemed to me that by hearing a number of words and 
forms which were not in their books the poor boys 
were having a much harder time than was necessary. 

So we come to another question. What about 
learning Basic ourselves? Here my only guide is the 
experience I have had. As I have said more than 
once, I am no expert in Basic, though from time to 
time I have been forced into playing with it. I havea 
very poor memory, and I am for the most part 
dependent on the printed list of words. Naturally, 
however, with time and use even the worst memory 
keeps something, and after I have given a certain 
amount of time to the work it becomes less and less 
necessary to go to my books in order to be on the safe 
side. In time, then, it is quite simple to put my ideas 
—if any, and such as they are—into Basic, and even 
then I have no need of all the 850 words in the Basic 
list. The greatest danger is that of using common 
little English words which are not in the Basic list. 
It is never—or almost never—hard to get words 
which will take their place, but in writing or talking 
Basic they are frequently overlooked. No doubt one 
of the reasons for this is that I have never had to do 
any talking in Basic, and with this sort of experience 
I have no doubt that it would become even simpler to 
keep my language inside the limits fixed for it. 

In one way the attempt to put my thoughts into 
Basic has been of some value to me. I have to be 
certain for myself of the sense of what I am saying. 
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Naturally, I am not in a position to say that my words 
are equally clear to my readers or hearers, but there is 
a much better chance of this if they are quite clear to 
me. In talking over Basic with me a Professor of 

Philosophy once said that, in his opinion, it would be 

a very good thing if every worker in his field were 

forced to make use of Basic for a time. Further 

observation is unnecessary. In general, however, I 

may say that writing Basic, specially with the help 

freely given to me by the Orthological Institute, has 

never been hard for me, though I frequently have my 

doubts as to the quality of the work when it is done. 

Turning the ideas of others into Basic is a very differ- 

ent question, and is much less simple, but it has 

normally been possible for me, and I am certain that 

what is possible for me is possible for anyone. 

If Basic is ever given the position of an inter- 
national language, there may be some interesting 
developments. We may some day get a card through 
the post, saying ‘At the house of Mr. X on such and 
such a day, there will be tea and Basic at 4.30. 
R.S.V.P.’ Those who go will have a happy hour of 
profit and amusement, talking of anything from the 
weather to the latest political or military develop- 
ments, and with great care watching the words of 
their friends in the hope of their falling into some 
Basic error. Basic Societies might be formed, with 
regular meetings every week or two. At these meet- 
ings nothing but Basic would be talked, with a 
punishment—say a small money payment—for the 
use of any word not in the Basic list. The money 
might be put to some good cause, such as war savings, 
and the earlier meetings would probably be of no 
little profit to the country. No doubt other and better 
suggestions will readily come to your minds. 

In the last year or two a number of attacks have 
been made on Basic. I have said little or nothing about 
them, chiefly because almost all of them seem to me 
to be off the point. They are based on the idea that 
the English language is an instrument—or possibly a 
mass of material—with or from which great works of 
art may be produced and there seems to be a fear in 
some minds that Basic may some day take the place 
of normal English as the language of this country. It 
is almost a point of religion to keep all writing in 
English on the highest possible level. Now I have 
nothing but the deepest respect for such a point of 
view, and I have not the least desire to have it brushed 
on one side. But I am unable to get away from the 
fact that language, after all, has other uses for most of 
us in our everyday work. Let us be quite clear on 
this point. Basic will never give us great works of art. 
There will be no Basic Shakespeare, Milton, or 
Macaulay. But, true as this is, it seems to me to have 
no relation to the purpose for which Basic has been 
designed. We are faced with a condition, not a 

theory; there is a general need for some language 
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which may be used for the exchange of a number of 
simple ideas between persons whose education has 
given them no other language in common. The sort 
of thing produced may seem to the expert in English 
to be—well, not beautiful, but it does get the thought 
across. I am the last person to take the view that 
Basic should ever be given the place of normal 
English, and my feeling on this side of the question 
would be as strong as anyone’s if that seemed at all 
possible. My belief, however, is that the opposite is 
true, and that Basic, if rightly used, will not only be 
of value as an international language, but will be- 
come for great numbers in different countries a 
starting-point from which they will go on to a much 
more complete knowledge of English. In fact my 
belief in Basic has been made much stronger by the 
attacks on it, for it seems to me that the arguments 
used against the language as a language have little to 
do with the purpose for which it was designed. 

Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, I am conscious of 
having said nothing about a number of points which 
will, without doubt, come into your minds, Let me, 
then, say at the end of this paper, what I have said 
more than once; I am no expert, and my statement of 
the question may be taken as the least there is to be 
said for Basic. And for my last word I am driven by 
my feelings into Bible language; it has not only been 
a great pleasure to be with you to-day; it has been a 
high honour. 


Mr. H. E. Goapsaid: I am not going to ridicule any- 
thing about Basic. The subject is much too important, 
and I deprecate the light-hearted way this is so often 
treated in the newspapers. In Athens in 1906 there 
was a riot as to whether the Agamemnon of Aeschylus 
should be given in the modern form of the language 
or the old form, and a certain number of people were 
killed. So every Greek will say, ‘I am not interested 
in the least’, but before he has talked to you fora 
quarter of an hour he will get so excited that you feel 
you dare not say anything in case you make a terrible 
error by disagreeing with him. 

Basic has two sides. First of all, whether it can be 
made into a universal language; and, secondly, 
whether it is the right approach to English. 

I have spent most of my life abroad teaching 
English. There was a time when I dallied with other 
international languages, such as Esperanto. There 
were a number of professors interested in it, but 
practically nobody could speak it, whereas with a 
smattering of French or good English they could get 
on perfectly well. So I thought, ‘English is the only 
chance’, and I have given up most of my life to the 
teaching of foreign students. I taught Greeks and 
Slavs during the last war. I have been seventeen years 
the Director of the British Institute of Florence, with 
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a good many Italian students, also Yugoslavs, 
Hungarians, and others, especially Jews. 

We in England are unfortunately the worst lin- 
guists in the world. We do not speak our own lan- 
guage well, whereas the Italian and the Frenchman 
each speaks his own language extraordinarily well. 

When we talk of the difficulty of memorizing words, 
that is just the trouble. They memorize them very 
rapidly. We should always give them the shortest, 
clearest, most direct and precise expressions, not 
indirect and confusing circumlocutions. 

All these people on the Continent want to learn 
English to talk to English people. The great majority 
of people do not travel. They cannot afford it. They 
learn English to talk to English people and not to 
talk to one another. Therefore I do not believe the 
international aspect will appeal to the average 
foreigner. He wants to speak English well to be able 
to talk to English persons easily, to read English 
literature, and to know more about England, and, 


hardest of all, to understand what English people say. 


I have pressed the need for experimenting in Basic, 
but have always been met with the reply that it is a 
failure. The soldier wants to learn a different language 
from the merchant or the student.. 

Now I come to the question of whether it is the 
right approach. I do not think it is. You make the 
student think of the language, whereas you must 
make him think in the language. The old-fashioned 
method of teaching through grammar and diction- 
aries was mistaken, but those books should be used 
as reference books. The right principle is to plunge 
right into the language. You have to give them 
words according to their purpose, and then they will 
learn to use them more quickly than in any other 
way. 

There are two or three things I should like to say 
about this. First of all, it seems to me absurd to make 
it into 850 words. You may say that, first of all, we 
should demand from all Basic people that they should 
speak in Basic and not allow us even to hear words 
that are not Basic. That would be very difficult, but 
that is the least that one can demand. 

Finally, we all want a terse, clean, straight 
language. It is certainly, it seems to me, begging 
the point for the advocates of Basic to say we talk an 
abominable jargon. That is because we are the worst 
speakers in Europe. But if we can get a clear lan- 
guage, to limit it to a certain number of words seems 
to me the wrong approach. The soldier wants to 
learn the words he is going to use, the words he uses 
in soldiering. The doctor wants to learn the words 
connected with medicine. The great majority of the 
words learned will be forgotten, but a certain selection 
will be used by each according to his needs. After all, 
it is use which makes the language, not the book or 
any system or theory which we may wish other people 


to have. We remember the words we use, but soon 
forget the rest. 


Sir Ronatp Storrs said: I have consistently, as 
far as my opportunities afforded, supported the 
English language wherever I have been in a position 
to do so, partly for the reasons mentioned by my 
predecessor, and partly for the downing of Esperanto 
and all ersatz languages. 

I have supported Basic, partly because I thought it 
was an excellent introduction to our language, to get 
people into the more or less easy and consistent use of 
a language from which they could develop in the 
direction they desired, not as a permanent language 
in which they could converse with each other or write 
to each other. It has no possibilities of artistic develop- 
ment, and that in itself debars it from becoming a 
permanent language. It is an introductory opening 


age. 

In point of fact I do not quite agree with the previous 
speaker that people are expected to learn a language 
for their immediate professional uses. I have not 
heard that soldiers apply to learn English in order to 
say ‘Form threes’, ‘Right about turn’, or ‘I want more 
ammunition’. Nor that doctors start their study of 
the language by asking what is the correct rendering 
for a stethoscope or salicylate of soda. All languages 
have to be approached on a general system of intro- 
duction. After all the sailor, the soldier, the doctor, 
naturally goes for his own vocabulary, but the word 
Basic is entirely applicable there. There should re- 
main a basic substratum of vocabulary which is quite 
apart from what his professorial requirements may be. 

I do entirely agree with Mr. Goad that the weak 
part of the English language is the manner in which 
it is spoken. The vast majority of our compatriots do 
not so much speak as almost masticate their language. 
Anybody who has spent many years abroad learns to 
dread that puzzled look which comes over people’s 
faces when they do not quite hear the syllables of a 
foreign language. 

If, then, I have made my position clear in the 
minutes at my disposal, I would like to place on 
record that I have supported and would continue to 
support Basic, but merely as a teaching introduction 
to our language and with no further pretensions at 
all, nor as a medium of interchange between foreign- 
ers. I entirely agree that anybody with any intelligence 
at all, having mastered that use, will rush on into 
the further beauties, so well known to all of us, or 
utilities, so well known to the professions or the 
Services, and will not be content with Basic alone. 

But I await a conviction that there is, as the 
previous speaker said, no use in the Basic language. 
I cannot help thinking, and in this I am supported 
by the late Sir Stephen Gaselee, who consistently 
recommended this language for the British Council, 
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and I have heard British Council teachers who 
supported it strongly, because they were convinced, 
having dealt with other methods, that on the whole 
this is one very serviceable approach to the easy 
mastery of the more advanced language of Shake- 
speare and the Bible. 


Dr. A. V. Routu said: Basic is not primarily and 
will not survive as a medium of introducing people 
to English. It is a medium of intercourse between 
foreigners, so that an Icelander and an Egyptian can 
talk to each other about anything they want. That is 
the problem, and whether it will be solved can only 
be left to experiment. 

I am in favour of it, but to my mind there is this 
difficulty. It was brought to a head, not in this 
century, nor in the last, but in the century before, in 
the personal opinions of Mr. Edward Gibbon. 

As everybody here knows, Gibbon was sent off to 
Geneva to finish his education, and came back five or 
six years later, thoroughly pleased with himself 
because he had become a non-national. He wrote 
two small studies in French, and then began the 
Decline and Fall, writing the first long chapter in 
French. He did all that because French was the big 
cosmopolitan international language, and English 
was a backwater. He read the first chapter to a 
literary friend, and found it did not succeed, because, 
though French was so wonderful a language in every 
other respect, it had not got an historical style. So he 
resolved to write the Decline and Fall in this back- 
water, this insular language English. David Hume 
wrote to him a most interesting letter, which still 
survives, saying that he quite understood his feelings 
and disappointment in having to keep to English, but 
really he would find in the long run he had not lost 
so much, because already there were the colonists in 


America, and the number of English speakers were . 


growing so rapidly they would soon beat the number 
of people who could talk or read French. 

In spite of that I venture to suggest that Gibbon 
had really seen the problem. In his day, who were 
the great English writers? They were Dr. Johnson, 
Oliver Goldsmith, Edmund Burke, James Thomson, 
and that was about all. They were perfectly unknown 
in France or in Europe. In France two great writers 
were the people who prepared the world for demo- 
cracy and started the French Revolution, Voltaire and 
Rousseau. 

What I am driving at is this. That French became 
the universal language in the eighteenth century and 
lasted till the end of the nineteenth century. Then 
the second language in Russia, Poland, the Balkans, 
the Levant, Egypt, and other countries was French, 
and the reason was that France was then and up to 
that time the source of ideas. 

The problem we have to face is this. The language 


will become universal only when the intelligentsia is 
provided with an ideology. 

You will say at once, ‘That does not matter. We 
want people who can talk about bread and the 
weather’, but nevertheless a language only becomes 
universal if it has that authority behind it. It is the 
nation which thinks, which has the right to talk; and 
the problem really before us is whether the present 
generation of English people are producing the kind 
of literature and ideas which everyone will want. 

I cannot conceive of that Icelander and that 
Egyptian discussing in English ideas produced in 
France or in Russia. Once there is the intellectual 
backing, I believe that Basic will have at any rate its 
trial, and the trial must be left to experience. 


A Lady Member said: There is a very interesting 
article by Dr. Ivor Richards, in which he says that he 
had worked with Dr. Ogden in the twenties and that 
he said ‘Basic English is making tremendous strides 
in the States. In the Province of Massachusetts they 
have several thousands of students working on Basic. 
They are all foreigners, and they are making great 
strides with their Basic English.’ He thinks it is going 
to be a wonderful medium. 


A Member said: I just want to put one or two points 
which do not seem to me to have been touched on at 
all. There are these two different uses: (1) that it isa 
possible international language, and (2) that it is an 
introduction to full English. 

First, Dr. Richards and Dr. Ogden assume that an 
international language is a sine qua non for inter- 
national peace. I think the causes of war have to be 
looked for elsewhere. 

English is by way of becoming an international 
language. I think it wise to leave what is called 
normal English to grow quietly out of the inter- 
national language, rather than to thrust it on other 
countries as an international language. 

In view of these suspicions of England abroad, I 
cannot see any reason why French or Spanish should 
not be the international language. I do not think 
there is any threat to the world’s peace to be con- 
sidered from France or Spain. (A voice: ‘Or Eng- 
land!’) I do not wish to make that point, but it is 
definitely so considered abroad. 

This second matter of Basic English being a pre- 
paration for full English, Mr. Richards is very keen to 
remind us that there is nothing to be unlearned after 
learning Basic English. The whole idiom which 
characterizes Basic English will have to be unlearned 
and full English learned almost from scratch. 


Mr. Russet, Cox said: Mr. Churchill has not 
committed himself to Basic English. On the contrary, 
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when it was suggested that he should commit himself, 
he said ‘No’, he would wait and see. 

It is a question of, give it its chance. Give it its 
chance, and I am very confident it will find a very 
low level. 

A friend of mine who teaches English in Cairo told 
me he was not using it because he found that, when 
you learned put, up and with, and then learned that to 
put up with means to tolerate or endure, it was easier 
to learn tolerate or endure. 

On the other hand, another friend who teaches 
English in Cairo says the people there say the Basic 
level would be enough. 

I examine in French for two universities, and I know 
exactly how much of a foreign language can be 
acquired with a lesson every day for five years. It is 
not very much. I also know how much I am a hard- 
boiled Esperantist. The denunciations always come 
from the people who know nothing about it. People 
who go in for Esperanto and get to the point of 
reading it with ease are always converted. 

The point was raised about French having been the 
universal language at one time. Yes, at one time 
French, and before that Latin, and now English, and 
English has a big start in that way. 

The time is coming, with democracy and aviation 
and radio, when not only those people but all people 
may want to learn English. Already in the Central 
Schools, they say, ‘Of course we are going to learn 
French. We are not going to leave that to the 
secondary school boys.’ They are never going to use 
it again. A hundred years ago the working-classes 
never thought of reading. That was a thing for the 
gentry. Then the time came when everybody 
demanded to read; and the time is on its way when 
people will say, ‘A foreign language is not only for the 
gentry; we are going to have it.’ 

In the schools they get farther with one year of 
Esperanto than any school out of hundreds I have 
been to gets with five years of French. That is what 


makes it a practical and possible thing if there is ever 
going to be a universal language. It will contribute 
to peace a little bit, but it will not bring peace. 


A Lady Member said: There is no sense of humour 
in Basic English at all. It is just circumlocution going 
all round, as deadly dull as that. It is only a sense of 
humour that is keeping us alive in this deadly war. 


The Chairman after having thanked Professor 
Robinson for his extremely interesting, informative 
and attractive address, revealed that it was all 
spoken in Basic. (Applause.) Continuing, he said: 
The thing we have not met in this discussion is the 
question of people freely talking with one another in 
Basic. We have not really got the evidence. This is 
where Russell Scott’s testimony would come in very 
valuable. We have not any evidence comparable to 
what we have for the language of Esperanto, of 
people freely talking in the language. I am told that 
English people find it extraordinarily difficult to 
forget their other English when they try to talk Basic. 


ROBINSON, in summing up, remarked: I 
have nothing to say. You have said the only impor- 
tant thing that was in my mind. As I said at the start, 
I am no good at argument, but it has seemed to me 
that the arguments used by the speakers this afternoon 
have all been answered by one another. 

There is one point: I did not say anything against 
Esperanto. 

A good deal has been said this afternoon about 
getting experience in Basic. You have had an 
experience of Basic this afternoon. To the best of 
my knowledge and belief, nothing that I have said in 
talking to you now or in my paper has been outside 
the limits of the Basic language. (Applause.) 

Once again, let me say that you have been very 
kind to me and, I am sure, much better than I 
deserve—that is not a Basic word! (Applause.) 
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HELMORE, Miss 
Bride's School, Helensburgh, 


HENSMAN, Miss 
Dumbartons| 

HILter, Miss M. M., Street, Warwick 

HITCHCOCK, Miss J. M., Oakend School, Gerrards Cross, 


HrreHcoce, Lewis, M. P. S., 12 Knifesmith Gate, Chester- 


LIST OF MEMBERS ENROLLED SINCE 1 JANUARY 1944 
CENTRAL BODY 


* Denotes a Life Member. 


Dieweate, Miss W., 10 Springroyd Terrace, Girlington, 


IMELDA, Sister, The Convent, Pulteney Road, 
lwarde Road. 


96 Wood Road Eat Dulwich, 


ids 
Miss Kathleen, Westfield Oxford 
0.H Murray Road, S.W. 19 
County Secondary School, 
lew 


E. 8 
KnowLts, C. A., C.B.E., 63 Northway, Golders Green, 
11 
LATHAM, The Rev. F., ‘Westerley’, Crosslands Road, Red- 
The Headmistress, 


LISTER, Miss H. M., 8 Road, Croydon Surrey 
Miss Elizabeth A. 16 ingpcote Road Avenue, St. Albans, 


LoviBonD, Miss A. F., 7 Porchester Terrace, W. 2 
, = Stella Clement, 95 Stuart Street, Manly, 


Meets. Mrs. M., 57 Beatrice Court, Wembley Park, 
1 esex 
Mary Micuag1, S. H. C. J., Mother, The Convent H.C.]J., 
22 oo uare, Preston, Lancs. 
TTHEWSON, T. S., 11 Longridge Avenue, Newcastle 


19 Claremont Road, Tunbridge Wells, 
en 
a. Miss G. D., 126 Yardley Wood Road, Moseley, 


Birmingham 13 
— LiprarRy, The Librarian, The College, Win- 
chester 
Money, Mrs. Bruce, at by , Surrey 
Morris, Miss M. S., Cross O woh Berkham. 
sted, Herts. 
Morris, Miss Sylvia, 111 Road, N. 
Miss Louisa E., Ipswich High School, GP P. B. S.T., 
Westerfield Road, I 
The Rey, F.M., Franciscan College, 


Ityfarnham, Co. 
PALMER, Miss R. E., Meadow Cottage, 
Bell Vale, Hisslemere Surrey 
‘Woodlane Falmouth 
Brigadier =" D.S.O., , c/o Messrs. Glyn 
PEMills & Co. Holts Branch Kirkland House, S.W.1 
PESCHMANN, H., ak Farm, Danehill, Suss 
PRESIDENCY COLLEGE, The Librarian, P.O. qu Cal- 


cutta, 
ALL, Mrs. Ernest, 49 Catherine Place, S.W 
RUMFITT, Miss A. P., Natal Training College, 5 
burg, South Africa 
ag oy 's COLLEGE, (B. W. F. Harvey), Cockshott Hill, 
eigate, 
——, Lt. ‘Lt.-Col. G. T., (A.E.C.), 45 Eaton Square, 


Savipce, Mrs. M., Bradfield-St. George, Nr. 
Bury St. Edmunds, W. Suffolk 
Joan E. M., West Hill House, Bromyard, 
erefor 
SEATREE, Miss Evelyn M., 37 Nibthwaite Road, Harrow, 
i 
Mr Victoria Street, W.1 
Craven Road, Reading 
4,2 Maresfield N.W. 3 
Bark P' Place, W. 2 


THomson, W Jun ope Street, Glasgow C. 2 
"TOWNSEND, St. Peter’s School, Weston-super-Mare 
VALE, 8 Avenue Court, 23 Mount Avenue, 


Masters’ 


er, Worcs 
Col. The Ni Oxford 
Wiks, Miss Jean R. F., Southgate, N. 
20 
WILLIAMs, Miss G. M. B., 3 Hurlingham Court, Wilburn 
ITHERS. Percy, Epwell Mill jury, Oxfordshire 
— Lawrence, 25 Glendale Gardens, Wembley, Middle- 


Woopwano, Miss M. O., Holcombe End, Nr. Painswick, 
Tee Miss M. A., 116 Villiers Road, Willesden Green, 


AMES JILLEN ¢ FIRLS Das 

tee Dulwich Grove, S.E. 22 

es 

; 

vatford, S.E. 6 

; 
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WELLINGTON COLLEGE, The Librariar 

ee WHITAKER, Miss Mary Chester I = ee 
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UTERATURE, JOURNALISM 


FOR BOOKS 


"New and secondhand books on 
every subject. Stock of nearly 
three million volumes 


Books 


119-125 CHARING GROSS ROAD 
LONDON, 


Open 9-4 including Saturday. 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 (16 


Charles Morgan 
"REFLECTIONS IN A. MIRROR 


A seléction from’ the famous and anonymous series of essays on 
contémporary values in life and literature: which have appeared as 
Menander’s “Mirror” in The Times Literary Supplement, now 
published as a i, books under the author’s name. 


Be THE ENGLISH SPIRIT 

Ee Commencing: with a full-length study “Mr. Churchill. and 

Ve English History ”, A..L. Rowse in a-series of brilliant essays evokes 

periods of.our past, weaving together life and literature, history and 
poetry, to demonstrate that essence, * "The English Spirit”. :12s_ 
SHELLS BY A STREAM 
New poems written by Edmund Blunden since the in 


1940 of his. Collected Poems: Abounding in his characteristic 
imagery, this new collection is perhaps more lytical. and subtle than 


2 
Ry 
i 
Sie 
| 
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HERO OR FOOL? 

A Study of Milion’s Satan 
G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON. ‘Is the great rebel of Pavédist Last a fiero fool ? 
Mr: ‘Hamilton, following the ‘text closely and ‘with keen analysis, ‘cannot find so 
despicable a Satan’, but a Satan ‘whose greatness is felt and proved upon the 
imagination’. P.E. N. Book. 2s..net 


BUGLE BLAST 
“44 Second Anthology from the Services 


Edited by , JACK AISTROP and REGINALD MOORE, 


‘A book worth having. These stories are ali youthful and they all say something: some of them 
have the shattering blast of a bomb rather than of a bugle, passage ary sincere writing 
rapt dd News Chronicle. 2nd impression. 


-GOD’S TROM BONES. 
+ Some Negro Sermons tn Verse 
JAMES WELDON 


‘Johnson is. a negro his experiment ix int at- moments, 

poe teresting. really 

book one is held by a deep and real sincerity,’ Birmingham Post. 
2nd imbression. 5s.-net 


LONDON: GEORGE ‘ALLEN. AND. UNWIN LTD 


THE LITERATURE OF ENGLAND 
A.D. 500-1942 


By WILLIAM J. ENTWISTLE and ERIC GILLETT. . ‘7s. 64. net 


“Written with admirable competence. Nothing of real 
importance has been overlooked by either author, and 
neither has wasted time.and space on: matters of trivial 
value... . The book is always readable and enlightening. 
It will be an excellent guide to the general reader who 
'“has a good: acquaintance with miscellaneous books, but 
lacks a sens¢ of perspective. To foreigners who. desire 
to. gain a.good idea of the main stream of. our literature 
,and’the relative importance or unimportance. of living 
writers it will prove valuable,’ 
The Times Educational 


SLONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 43 ALBERT DRIVE, LONDON, s.W.19 


Printed in Great Britain at the University Press, Oxford, by John Johnson, Printer to the University 
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PUBLISHED FOR THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION BY 


Claremont Colleges 


THE KING'S ENGLISH ~ J. Redwood Anderson 


Tibrary 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


Volume V. Number 28, Spring 1945-. Price Half-a-crown net. 


HOW THE TWENTIETH CENTURY IS “RETURNING TO 


EARLY CULTURE AND EDUCATIONAL METHOD | 
Martin - Clarke 


Hamilton 
Ruth G.M. Jobling, _ Geoffrey 
Ww. Meyerstein 


DRAMATIC NOTES REVIEWS CORRESPONDENCE 


BRANCHES 


-« HUMPHREY MILFORD, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS — 
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The Teaching of English 


of the variety and range of the series:— 
“Text-books and Reference Books—Stories, Romances, and Novels—Play Books 


- and Dramatic and Literary Studies—Travel Litera- » 


ture—Prose Books—Poetry Books-——‘Approach’” ‘Books—Books for Teachers. 


_ The books are clearly printed, and bound in blue cloth with gilt sia ) 


Each volume is edited by an expert in his:own field and contains 
INotes, Questions; and Exercises. 


The Senior Literature Volumes are now 1s. 9d. each. 


“American Life in Literature 
JESSOP, M.A. 


: im the Mayflower to the Civil War.” is the sub-title of this new salve 
‘In The Teaching of English series.: isan anthology of American 


arranged in chronological order, which should help towards a dee 


of the background and history of our is, 9d. 


Way English for Today 


D. A: BEACOCK, M.A. 
With o Foreword by Dr. Rouse 


“Caldwell Cook's work atthe Perse School was a source of to. 
“gnany hundreds of teachers. This story of his fife, written by one of his 


pupils, is particujarly valuable because it contains, in addition to biographical 


- details, an account of his Play Way methods in the classroom,’ The Times 


Educational Iilustrated. 8s, net 


Thomas Nelson & Sons Led” 
Parkside Works 
Edinburgh 


= — 


Every educationist is familiar with this famous series which now numbers 
. well over 200 volumes. The following class ifications give some oakaiiscs3) 
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LARGE STOCKS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, JOURNALISM. 


POETRY, ETC. 


BOOKS. 


and secondhand books on 
severy subject. Stock of nearly 


_ Books bought 


119-125. CHARING CROSS 


\ Telephone Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


"From 
to Print. 
Introduction to Medieval 
By HJ. CHAYTOR | 
$ Dr Chayror here describes the world 
of readers and writers as it was before: 
thecommon existence of printed books, . ¢ 
slowness of reading and writing, p 
illiteracy, scarcity. and costliness 
ages. tan 6d net 
Cambridge U Univ 
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THE ARBITRATION 


Translated by Murray, O.M. The Epitrepontes of Menander. One 

of the most famous of Menander’s plays translated into English verse, and 

Murs the gaps in the papyrus fragments conjecturally filled.in by Dr. ben 
Bs, net 


THE VICTORIANS AND 
THEIR BOOKS... 


Auy Cruse... ‘A work of immense research, which chtertainingly illustrates 
how. and why different books and writers appealed to the several sections of 


th blic .. . from her vast store of she builds a brilliant : 

AFTER THE VICTORIANS 

Amy Cruse. ‘A vivacious survey and an illuminating one.*—Punch. ‘As an = 


emitiently readable and objective study of what our immediate forefathers 
read, and what they thought about the books they read, it holds the field.’ 
Inquirer. 10s. 6d. net 


LONDON: GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 


A GRADED SERIES OF POETRY 
ANTHOLOGIES 


Selected by E. W. PARKER, M.C.. a 
POETS’ WAY | 4 
Stage. I (for 13-12), 184 pages. «1s. 
Tf (for r2-13), 192 pages Is. 10d. : 
Stages I and Hi. In one ume. 38: 30 
THE POETS’ HARVEST 
Being Stage Ill of The Poets’ Way (for 192 pages. 
Volume To tne Nineteenth Century ); 226 1s. 20d, 
* Volume Il. “Modern Poetry (14—16)} 184 pages. 
Complete in one Volume, 384 pages. .. 3d. 
= 31 to. 16 years of age without any overlapping of poems between the different books. . 
‘An excellent tonic for the literary market... the arrangement is particularly admirable—one 
glance, at the index and the road to ad mdventure, fun and nonsense, end 


~~ ‘Printed in Great Britain et the University Press, Oxford, by John Johnson, Printer to the University q 
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Claremont Callewes. 


“THE MAGAZINE | OF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


"Volume Number 29. Summer "Price Half-a-crown net 


VICTORY. 


THE ROMANCES OF RIDER “HAGGARD. 
Roger Lancelyn Green 


Edward Hibbert Gilbert Thomas — Mary Winter Were 


DRAMATIG NOTES’ . REVIEWS” CORRESPONDENCE 
BULLETIN: -JUNIOR BRANCHES 


PUBLISHED FOR THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION BY 
_ HUMPHREY MILFORD, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Teaching of Eniglish: 


in spite of the difficulties of production the publishers have made every | 
“effort to ‘keep good supplies of the great range of titles in this famous 


; “series, and to keep it up to date by constant additions.. It now numbers 


well/over 200 volumes. The following classifications give some indication 


. Of the variety and range-of the series:— 


Text-books and Reference Books—Stories, Romances, and Novels—Play Books 
and Dramatic Literature—Anthologies and Literary Studies-—Travel 


Books—Poetry Books—‘Approach’ Books—Books for Teachers. 


The-books are clearly printed, and bound in cloth, with gilt lettering. Each 
volume is edited by an expert in his own field and contains full FyOr, 


Questions, and Exercises. 


‘The Senior Literature Volumes are now Is. 9d. Is. 


A SELECTION OF TITLES SHOWING RANGE OF SENIOR SECTION 


Modern Short Stories Biography 


Selected by JOHN BUCHAN Edited by LORD. DAVID CECIL 


Contsins 42 short stories, ranging from Extracts, with useful notes and questions. ~ 
~ L. Stevenson to E. M. Forster. : 


Prose of Our Time 


The Music of Poetry Ediced by.A. RATCLIFF, M.A. 
BODY, B.A., M.Ed. writers who ate making Modern. 
Described as the ideal anthology of erature. 
A Shorter Boswell Edited by F. TICKNER; B.A. r 
Edited by JOHN BAILEY ‘Including John Heywood, Lyly, Robert 
Excellently abridged by a famous John- Greene, znd Marlowe, &c. With sugges- 
sonian. tions for staging. 
* Diaries andJournals Short Stories of H.G.Wells 
Edited by Dr, RICHARD. WILSON Bdiged’by A.J. RATCUIFF, M.A. 
Pepys—Evelyn—Fox—Boswell—Wesley— Published in two volumes. Illustrated. 
$elections from Matthew Arnold 
Kinglake’s Eothen Edited by Dr. RICHARD WILSON 
Edited by J. W. OLIVER, D.Litt. With commentaries, 


Specially edited for examination purposes. and many notes and questions. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Parkside + Edinburgh 
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“English 

he: IN THE PRESS 


&@ group. in that enga ing 
form of retrospect. w 
Mingles personal 
with ‘social: scrutiny and 
“both with the wit and jude: 
ment of an informed and 


Professor Sutherland defines what is, for 
him, the tempetament necessary to make 
the study of most profitable to. 
astudent, He discusses.and stresses ‘the 
importance of eral learning ,andshows 
how low a ley of suc Tearing (by 


parison with the Bighteeath is 
A tion in classics, in social history, 
in the history of criticism, as an essential 
LARGE STOCKS OF ENGLISH theme, but the subte-cear 
| ily sh ha 
LITERATURE, JOURNALISM wi he protien ve 
THY in. The Sunday 
FOR BOOKS ? 
- New and secondhand ‘books on’ . THE NATURE OF 
every subject. Stock of nearly SINKING 
3 su ‘er 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.G:2 
4 Open 9-6 including Saturday A WACMILEAN 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 


_ 


LITERARY CRAFTSMANSHIP AND 
APPRECIATION 


RONAGD “,.. Useful and dependable book; which should be of service 
to young writers, and could be consulted with advantage a some older ones.’— 
Times Literary Supplement. Bs, Od. net 


LITERARY STUDIES AND REVIEWS 


RICHARD ALDINGTON. ‘We warmly welcome this first selection of Mr. Aldington’s 
critival writings. It reveals one who. never forgets the value of clarity, sobriety, 
good of Guardian. 7s. 6d. net 


"LETTERS TO MOTHER 


G. G. WHEELER (Editor). .an anthology of letters from famous men to their 
mothers. . .. Thackeray, Sea Chatterton; to name only a few out of the 
severity-two writers, contribute delightfully.’— The net 


LONDON: GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 


LONGMANS 
AN INTRODUCTION TO AN ENGLISH 
HIGHWAY 
By A.B. MOON, M.A.,; and G.H. McKAY, B.A: 2s. 3d. 


‘Constitutes an attracti gud grammar, provides a series of well-devised 


AN ENGLISH HIGHWAY 
A complete English Course in three stages for pupils from 11 to'16.: _ 

By. A: MOON, M.A,, and G. H. McKAY, B.A. 
AN ENGLISH HIGHWAY, Stage I) Ages 11-13. 2s. 9d. 
AN ENGLISH HIGHWAY, Stage il, Ages 13-15. 3s. 
A NEW ENGLISH COURSE, School Certificate Year (being Stage iil fs 

An English Highway) 
FORGING AHEAD. An English Course for Middle. Forms 

to Stage II of An English Highway. 3s. 


* Is based on sound lines and it of useful and 


RICHARD OF BORDEAUX 


By GORDON DAVIOT, with notes and introduction by C. H. LOCKITT, 
M.A., B.Sc. 2s. 9d. 
A volume in “The Heritage of Literature Series? 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., a ALBERT DRIVE, LONDON, S.W. 19 


- Ptidted in-Great Britain at the University Press, Oxford, by John Johnton, Printer to the University 
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THE MAGAZINE | OF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. 
Volume V. Number Half-a-crown net 


LATER PORTRY OF T. ELIOT. 


THE FORM OF BACON'S ESSAY demos 
_ ENGLISH ‘SET BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS Boas 
~ “THE STUDY-OF ENGLISH IN. TURKEY B. B.C. Davis ( 
John Arlott Atkinson Josephine Bond 
Arundell Esdaile “Roger Lancelyn Green Harding 
pe E. H.W. Meyerstein 


DRAMATIC NOTES REVIEWS "CORRESPONDENCE 
BULLETIN POETRY COMPETITION 


9 PUBLISHED FOR THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION BY 


hy 
érmann Peschmann 
REY CUMBERLEGE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Teaching of English Series 


educationist is familiar with this famous series which now numbers well over 


200 volumes.and is constantly 


ing. The books are clearly printed and. bound in 


cloth with gilt jettering. Each volume is edited a an expert in his own field and 


‘contains Notes, Questions, and Exercises. Prices 1s. 


(junior) As, 9d. (Senior) each; 


A SELECTION OF TITLES SHOWING RANGE OF SENIOR SECT scam 


Modern Short Stories 
Selected by JOHN BUCHAN 
“Contains 12 Outstanding short stories, 
ranging from R..L. Stevenson to E, M. 

Forster. 


The Music of Poetry 
A..H. BODY, B.A., M.Ed. 
Described as the ideal anthology of 
modern. poetry. 


A Shorter Soswell | 


Edited, with an Introduction, by JOHN BAILEY 
Exceliently abridged by a. famous John- 
sonian. 


Diaries and Journals 
Edited by Dr. RICHARD WILSON 


Modern Biography . 
Edited by LORD DAVID CECIL 
Acollection of extracts, with useful notes 


questions. 


Prose of Our Time 

Edited by A.J. J-RATCLPFF, M.A. 
By -writers who are making Modern 
Literature. 


Short Stories of H.G. Wells 


With Notes.arid Questions by 
J. RATCLIFF,.M.A. 


Publiched in two volumes. 
- Selections from Matthew Arnold 


Edited by Dr. RICHARD WILSON 
With: an. Introduction, commentaries, 
and many notes and questions. ; 


The Teaching of English in Upper Forms | 
RATCLIFF, M.A, 


is eccall and helpful handbook on Teaching Methed, showing in detail how the Author 
has prepared pupils for the General School and Higher School Certificate spnptg 97% 
The Appendix contains an Example of a Second Year’s Assignment. 2s 6d. 


Play Way English for Today 
BD. A. BEACOCK, M.A. With a-Foreword by Dr. W. H. D. ROUSE. 
* Caldwell ‘Cook's work at the Perse School was a source of inspiration to many 
‘hundreds of teachers.. This story of his life, written by one of his pupils, is particularly 


‘waluable because it contains, in addition to biographical details, an account of his Play: 
Way ‘methods in the classroom.’ The Times Educational Supp. -ilfustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd 
Parkside Edinburgh 
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Fal Mollison, 31 Pattison Road, 
Angela, ‘Felton’, 12 Chawton Park Road, 


Ame Leonard F., 50 Dartmouth Road, Forest Hill, 
ALDERTON, Mrs. K. C., 26 St. Fabian’s Drive, Chelmsford, 
ALEXANDRIA, The British Institute, The Director, Sharia 

‘Toussum Pasha, Egypt. 
,» Major R. A., 2 Manson Place, S. Kensington, 


7 
ANDREWS, Miss Kate E., 5 Wanstead Park Avenue, Manor 
12 


+9 3 Caversham, Read 
mond, 36 Peppard Road, | Road, Kensal Rise 


ATKINSON, Mrs. E. A., 5 C Terrace, Easington, Easing- 
ton Coll., Co. 


ent 
Girl 


- 


BARRANQUILLA, Instituto Cultural The 
Director, Apartado Aereo 436, S.A. 
Barry, K., Perse School House, G' veg oe Cambridge 
OLON 125 Ewenny Road, 
Glam. 

Arnold, ‘Ravenhead’, 84 Garstang Road, 
roug ton, 
J. B., 134 Attleborough Road, Nuneaton, 

arwii 
Walter R., F.R.S.L., 11 The Avenue, Bedford 
4 
a i Lea, 14 Ennor Court, London Road, North 
Hlarvey, 4 42 Stanway Road, Birmingham 
| ay Instituto Cultural Colombo-Britanico, The 


Director, Carrera 7, No. 24-31, bin S.A. 


BouET, Professor V., Rue St. 
BonD, Miss thy, 4 Lawton R 


MPC. Box 1809, Durban, South Africa 
BRAHAM, The College, Nr. Hayward’ 


‘AN, Miss J. M Groen, St. Annes, Lytham 
St. Annes, Lancs. 
Broapway, —< O. C., The Mount, Station Road, E. 
Grinstead 
BRowN, J. F. C., Colston’s School, Stapleton, Bristol 
BUNTING Miss A. P., 3 Stanton eym Dorset 
The British’ nstitute, The ‘Director, Sibbet el 
Caut, Instituto Cultural Colombo-B , The Director, 
Cams, Donel , 169, No. 3 Line, Wanganui, 
ew Zeal 
Cave, Miss E. ML, og, 
CAWLEY, A. C. Gillingham, K 
omerset 
Cuurn, Ross H. W., yoni Old Dilton, Nr. 
Westbury, 


H.M,, 128 Longstomps Avenue, Chelmsford, 
CLOKE, The St. Anne’s Road, 
oun D M., 11 Fitzroy Square, W. 1 

HEN, 
COLLISON, — ’M., Manor House, St. ‘Thomas’s Road, 


iss urcot Grange Four Oaks, 
Sutton Coldfield Warwicks. 
Craicre, Sir William A., LL.D., D.Litt., Ridgehurst, 
Watlington, Oxon. 


LIST OF MEMBERS ENROLLED SINCE 1 JANUARY 1945 
CENTRAL BODY 


® denotes a Life Member. 
I 


a D., 3 Great College Street, 
Crowe, Miss N. L., Parsons Mead, Ashstead, Surrey 
CROWSLEY, Ernest G. The Tavistock Residential Club, 37 
Tavistock .C. 8 
S., Sad. R.A.F., South East Asia Air 


Dance, Monsieur Fernand C., 106 Boulevard St. 
Germain, Paris Vie, France 

Davey, F. Wenet Nether Worton, Middle Barton, Oxon. 

Davies, G. L., 24 — Terrace, Cardiff 

Dawson, Norman, ersham School, Milnthorpe, 


Westmorland 
Clifton Hill, Granville Road, Limpsfield, 


mt. Miss E. M., 571 Scott Hall Road, Leeds 
®DICKENS, K. The Government 
College, Tamala, Gold Coast, W. Africa 
hy West Bank, Baghdad, Iraq 
, Oxfo rd 
he Boltons, S.W. 10 
cting Li Chester 


Fonw6oD, M., West Chart, Limpsfield, S 
Ch, thank Road, 


Is, Hilton B., 
Garner, Miss H. G., Ambhurst, 196 Capstone Road, 


GARRETT, Miss Elizabeth E. — St. Hilda’s College, 
Mise B . N., The Close, Salisbury 
GERMAN, Miss G. P., ~ West Bromwich, 


Gisss, Mrs. B. R., Fosters, Hall Lane, Upminster, Essex 
Mrs. N. M., Etain, Westward Ho!, Devon 
GLEAVE, "Alhambra Avenue, Toronto $, Ontario, 


Gray, Mrs. M. J., High School, Lismore, N.S.W., 
Australia 


Greaves, P., New Barn, Northleach, Cheltenham, Glos. 
GUILDHALL Library, The Librarian, 2 
of King’s College, “The Librarian, 
Seoti 


a Elizabeth’s Hospital, Bristol 8 
123 Loughbo: AR Road, Leicester 
4 Glenmore louse, Surrey 
‘errace, Edmondsley, Durham 
20 Amherst Avenue, Ealing, 


33 
Hayp) Capt. Charles L. Vineyard Hill Road 
Wimbledon Pee W.1 Jn 6 

Hepcer, Miss Ruth, Mill , Goathland, York 
HELEN MURIEL, Sister, St. Stephen’s College, Taplow 


Vv ‘oth Royal Tank Regiment, C.M.F. 
ent, 
‘Windrash’, G reen Lane, Buxton, Derby 


Hit, Harold, 

Hogs, R. J., 2 Castle Road, St. Albans, Herts. 
—— ohn E., English Dept., University College, 
Hots, Miss Elizabeth, 8 Park Hill Road, Shortlands, 


sagen, The Rev. L.S., The Chaplain’s House, All Saints 
Garrison Church, Trim nen, Road, India 
JENKINS, Miss Phyllis, 32 Iscennen 3 


mares, Mi Miss ge K Church Street, W.8 
OBLING, Capt. ‘errace, Newcastle-upon- 


Jou Mie Christine E., 5 Salisbury Terrace, Douglas, 


Isle of M 
Miss M. Hoxboroug Del neth 
INES, Miss M., n the Hill 
Royal Merchant Navy School, 
iG, Miss it Navy 
Bear Wood, Wokingham, Berks. 


a 
3 
: 
AR 
Bar 
q 
pai Bongs, Jack, Wells Farm, Eastry, Kent ‘ 
BORSHELL, ‘I’. Allan, ‘Geltsdale’, Sancroft Drive, Houghton ge 
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LIST OF MEMBERS ENROLLED SINCE 1 JANUARY 1945 


LLoyp, 1 House, 
Lymer, A. E. 132 Blanmerle 9 


7 a 
LYONS, Bt. John’s Co 
. S. G. E., Beverley, 
MacApiz, Miss Muriel O., 40 Dyne Road, N.W. 6 
MACDONALD, Miss D., Warden , Sussex 
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BIRKENHEAD HIGH ScHOOL, G.P.D.S.T., The Headmistress 
22 Devonshire Place 
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ARTS THEATRE CLUB 
Just off Leicester Square (MEMBERS. ONLY) Box: Office: rem 7544 
Evenings (except Mondays) 7 p.m.. Saturdays and Sundays 2,30 p.m. and 7 p.m. 


__A FESTIVAL OF ENGLISH DRAMA 
Repertory includes ; {Shaw’s ‘ Getting Married’ ; Pinero’s ‘The Thunderbolt’ ; 
Sheridan’s ‘The School for Scandal’ ; Farquhar’s *The Couple”; 
and *Hamilet”.] 
‘Full programme from the. Theatre (24d, ‘stamp) 


‘The most enterprising, intelligently alain bie Theatre in the West End,’ Daily Sketch. 
‘The Arts Theatre has established a large and discerning clientele, drawing — houses - 
with plays intelligence,” Bevertey BAxter, Evening Standard. 


You may antes a Theatre Member for.5s. a year. This enables you to purchase Ps 
seats for yourself and your guests at a range of remarkably low prices: Full 
Membership entitles you, in addition, to full Club facilities, including the uses of - 
Restaurant:and Lounge. Full particulars from the Secretary: . 


THEATRE CLUB 


6/7 GREAT NEWPORT STREET, 


| 
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FROM 
VIRGIL: TO: MILTON 
STUDY OF THE EPIC. 


C. M. Bowra 


“ What makes this book so interesting is not only the large. 
aspects of its theme, but the subtle-clear..way in which: these 
poets are sevérally shown to have dealt: with the problems of 
reconciling the aims of an epic poet . . . with the claims of the 
marvellous; also ‘traditional ; “and also with their interest in 
love:”—Desmond MacCarthy in the Sunday Times. 


“ Me, Bowra has written a very good book and otie beyond the {ict 
compass of most ir Tillyard in the Cambridge — 
Review. 


“Mr. Bowra has written a book’ ‘full of “good. sense oy 
unobtrusive. learning. He ‘has’ produced a fine -piece of 
comparative literature.” —The Listener. 
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Perigs; Viapmor Srepry. 


cay from the Services 
edited by 
“JACK AISTROP and REGINALD MOORE 


BUGLE BLAST 


‘Thirty-two contributors, including Patricia Lepwarp, SHOLOKHOV, JoHN 
“Should be read by everyone ... 
the level of the stories, which must have been written in difficult circumstances, 


end impression. 6s. net 


GawsworTH, Joun Pupney, Aton Lewis. 


is generally high.— The Listener. 


BUGLE BLAST (1d Series) 


Twenty-eight contributors, including Micuat. James, Wooprow Wvatr, ALFRED 
* Performs a valuable service both to the writer 


and the reading public. One looks forward to further volumes.’— 


Naw Statesmiin. net 
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LONDON: GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 


LONGMANS 
AN INTRODUCTION TO AN ENGLISH 
HIGHWAY 
By A. R. MOON, M.A., and G: H. McKAY, BA. 2s; 3d. 


Constitutes an attractive practical approach to grammar, provides a seri¢s of well-devised 


AN ENGLISH HIGHWAY 


Complete English Course in three stages for pupils from to 16. 
ADR. MOON; M.A., and G.H. McKAY, BA... 
AN ENGLISH HIGHWAY, Stage I, Ages 11-13. 
AN ENGLISH HIGHWAY. Stage Il, pee 13-15. 3s. 
A NEW ENGLISH COURSE, School Certificate "Year (being Stage III Fs 
An English Highway) 
FORGING AHEAD. An English Course for Middle Forms Rd 
to Stage IT of An English Highway. 3s. 


co. "Ia Based d lines and contains a variety of useful and original exercises at 


RICHARD OF BORDEAUX 


By GORDON DAVIOT, with notes.and by C..H. | 


B.Sc. 


“A’volume in ‘'The Heritage of Literature Series.’ 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 43 ALBERT DRIVE, LONDON, S.W. 19 


Printed in Grest Britain at the University Press, Oxford, by Joha Johnson, Printer to the University 
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